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COMPETITIVE BUYING 
Has Done Jt Again! 


Receipts of sheep at the Denver Market Monday Oct. 28th totaled 22,000 
head—a heavy run. The majority were feeding lambs. On the same day. 


; however, a new top price for the year—$9.40 per cwt.—was established on 
=| feeders. 





Prices on this class were 75c per cwt. higher at the close of October than those 
prevailing on October Ist. 


mi 


= What made possible this rising market in the face of 578,000 head of receipts 


during that month? COMPETITIVE BUYING DID IT! 


This strong COMPETITIVE BUYING exists every market day at DENVER and 
on other central markets because of the presence there of dozens of buyers 
bidding against each other for the available supplies. They bid and compete 
on heavy as well as light receipts. 
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It is this COMPETITIVE BUYING that has established the satisfactory prices 
= that producers have obtained for their feeders everywhere. Can anyone 
imagine that, without COMPETITIVE BUYING on the open markets to drive 
up the general level of values, buyers would have gone out into the country 
individually to offer prices that have prevailed for feeders this Fall? Buyers 
don’t leave central markets to pay more but rather to buy for less. 
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Sell your fat or feeding lambs where 


many buyers are waiting to BID for 


them 
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Editorial Comments on Sheep and 


Wool Affairs 


The Election 


E most interesting and helpful subject of editorial writ- 

ing in November, 1940, would be the relation of gov- 

ernment policies and administration to American business 

during the coming four years. Had the result of the elec- 

tion been different, I could have written much more freely 
and confidently than is now possible. 


In many respects the support given Mr. Willkie and his 
policies was remarkable when all the circumstances and 
conditions are considered. Without rancor it can be said 
that the vote was not so much a rejection of the Republican 
platform as it was an expression of a desire for continuation 
of the same administration and governmental innovations 
of the last seven years. 


Outside the solid South the Democratic victory was 
largely. due to large city majorities. Whether such majori- 
ties were due to actual intelligent preferences or to machine 
control, the fact of a rural-versus-urban division creates a 
situation that must now give concern to the government. 


Although government finances and credit were little 
regarded in the campaign, they still are serious matters. At 
the best, much higher taxes must be expected. There has 
been no partisanship in spending for defense, though econ- 
omy in developing the nation’s military and naval strength 
is necessary. The financing of defense obscures the previous 
national debt, swollen by expenditures for farm and relief 
programs. Many urban people, prior to the war, were grow- 
ing restive over the annual use of one billion dollars of 
Treasury funds for a farm program that in some cases failed 
to reduce surpluses. 


What may now be expected in the way of farm relief 
is hard to see. The states that were supposed to be strongest 
for the Wallace agricultural program went Republican. The 
administration will now need to decide whether to distribute 
still more funds in the corn belt or to revamp its plan to 
aid in reorganization of agricultural methods with a view 
to preventing surpluses and at the same time give farmers 
an opportunity to improve their financial status. 


This brings attention back to the protective tariff. The 
Republican platform, while not wholly rejecting reciprocal 
trade agreements, stood for protection from cheap imports 
and giving our farmers and other producers the first oppor- 
tunity to supply domestic demands. The Democratic plat- 
form said little about the tariff and that party must, of 
course, support the Hull program. 


The temper of the agricultural areas is plainly in favor 
of old-fashioned protection. Several of the Republican 
senators who- were reelected in states carried by the admin- 
istration based their campaigns on tariff protection. Also, 


the tariff was made an issue in the corn belt states that were 
carried by Mr. Willkie. 

The reciprocal trade agreement was extended until 
June, 1943. The administration has power to negotiate 
more trade agreements, though it is quite unlikely that such 
will be done while the war continues. From Boston it has 
been rumored that there will be reductions in the wool duty. 
Persons familiar with the Boston wool fraternity realize 
that rumors from that source often have little foundation. 


Wool at Was hington 


The war plans have brought more consideration to wool 
than to any other of the “strategic” or “critical” commodi- 
ties. It was inevitable since last June that the Defense Com- 
mission, at the behest of the War Department, would 
sooner or later bring in a reserve supply from Australia un- 
der an agreement with the British government. Had it not 
been for the representations made for the National Wool 
Growers Association that agreement would have been con- 
summated before the October advance in wools, which ad- 
vance enabled many growers to get much higher prices for 
1940 clips. 

The Department of State has agreed to furnish the Asso- 
ciation with an official copy of the wool reserve agreement 
with the British government. We already know that ma- 
terial shipments from Australia cannot arrive until Febru- 
ary, and that when such wools are dealt out to American 
manufacturers, the issue price will be set by the Defense 
Commission, acting with the owner of the wools, the British 
government. It is reasonable to expect that the British will 
make a good sale, and at a price at least equal to Boston 
quotations at the time the wools are taken over by the 
United States government. 

If the Boston market shall advance in nearby months, 
that advance should be held when the price is made on the 
reserve supply from Australia. The same might be true if 
Boston declines. But whatever price shall be put on the 
imported reserves, that price is likely to largely establish 
values of the 1941 clip. 

Wool price trends in the next three months will depend 
a good deal on the prices at which South America will sell 
the clip now being shorn, to the United States. Barring 
possible buying in South America by England, this country 
is the only market open to Argentina and Uruguay. The 
British government is free to sell wool as it chooses in this 
country outside its agreement to maintain a reserve of 250 
million pounds. 

On October 30, one of the attorneys for the Defense 
Commission suggested that the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation approve, in advance, an announcement that manu- 
facturers would be permitted to use foreign wools in filling 











future government orders. As secretary, I declined to ap- 
prove that proposal. On November 6, it was officially an- 
nounced that bids on the next order of goods might be based 
on the use of imported wool. The announcement said: 

The National Advisory Commission has been increasingly con- 
cerned about the dwindling supplies and rising prices of domestic 
wool, * * * The War Department’s order, it is expected, will check 
undue speculative activity in domestic wool, thereby protecting 
both the government and civilian consumers, and, in the long run, 
the interests of domestic wool growers themselves. 

Under existing law, the Secretary of War has power to 
permit the use of foreign wools in Army contracts when he 
considers such action to be in the interest of the govern- 
ment. His action shows that he was ready to do that whether 


The National Wool Grower 


The immediate effect was to raise the price of foreign 
wools in the market, and exporters in South America raised 
their prices. If this had not been done, the domestic market 
would probably have advanced. As it is, there is real doubt 
as to whether the use of foreign wools will save this govern. 
ment any money. 

Perhaps the checking of domestic wool prices will please 
some officials of wool growers’ associations who lately have 
expressed the fear that wool prices will go so high as to cause 
a bad reaction at the close of the war. Personally I have 
taken the position that wool prices should be allowed to take 
their course unless or until the government takes some action 





or not the growers approved. 


to check advances in the expense of growing wool. 


F. R. Marshall 





Administration of New 
Labeling Law 


E administration of the Wool 

Products Labeling Act, which be- 
came law on October 14, is placed with 
the Federal Trade Commission. Es- 
tablished by act of Congress in 1914, 
this body of seven men is empowered to 
“prevent persons, partnerships or cor- 
porations, except banks and common 
carriers, from using unfair methods of 
competition in commerce.” In the per- 
formance of this duty, the Commission 
cooperates with various groups in the 
establishment of fair trade practice 
rules and also works continuously to 
stop the use of fraudulent and mis- 
leading advertising. Specific cases 
have been cited from time to time in 
the Wool Grower in which the use of 
the term “wool” has been stopped when 
applied to articles not actually contain- 
ing that fiber. The provisions of the 
new law requiring labeling to show ac- 
tual fiber content were explained in 
detail in the September issue of the 
Wool Grower (page 7). 


While the law does not become ef- 
fective until July 14, 1941, the Federal 
Trade Commission issued the following 
statement of policy to be followed in 
administering the law on October 15: 


The signing of the Wool Products Label- 


ing Act by the President places on the stat- — 


ute books a measure of great benefit to 
ethical business and to the buying public. 
The act provides for the labeling of wool 
products to show their true composition, 
that is, the extent to which the fabric is 
composed of wool, “reprocessed,” or “‘re- 
used” wool (commonly known as shoddy), 


and to what extent, if any, other fibers 
have been introduced into the product. The 
purpose of this disclosure, as expressed in 
the title of the act, is “‘to protect producers, 
manufacturers, distributors, and consumers 
from the unrevealed presence of substitutes 
and mixtures.” No restrictions are placed 
upon the right to set forth such other 
truthful and nondeceptive information vor 
statements as the manufacturer or seller 





Sheepmen’s Calendar 
CONVENTIONS 


California Wool Growers Association, 
San Francisco: November 15-16 


Oregon Wool Growers Association, 
Lakeview, Oregon: December 1-3 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation, San Angelo: December 12- 
13 


American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, Ft. Worth, Texas: Janu- 
ary 7-9, 1941 


Utah Wool Growers, Salt Lake City: 
January 9-10 

Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
Pocatello: January 12-14 


Montana Wool Growers Association, 
Great Falls: January 16-18 


Washington Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Spokane: January 20 


National Wool Growers Association, 
Spokane, Wash.: January 21-238 


New Mexico Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Albuquerque: February 6-7 
SHOWS 


Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah: 
November 8-14 


American Royal Livestock Show, 
Kansas City: November 9-16 


International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago: November 30-December 7 


National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver: January 11-18, 1941 











may choose to use. Likewise no inhibitions 
are placed upon the type or character of 
product which may be manufactured or 
placed upon the market, provided it is 
correctly labeled. The labeling requirements 
are merely to the effect that whatever is 


offered for sale shall be truthfully repre- 
sented as to fiber composition. 


The requirements of identification of con- 
tent, incorporated in the act, do not rest 
upon new and untried principles. Compar- 
able requirements are found in various laws, 
and many business concerns have, through 
voluntary action, demonstrated the value of 
truthful disclosure concerning their mer- 


chandise. 


This act will afford substantial and con- 
structive protection to business, agriculture, 
and the general buying public from confus- 
ing, misleading, and deceptive conditions 
against which the act is directed. 


The Federal Trade Commission is the 
agency designated to administer the act, 
and it was announced by the Commission 
recently that, in general, the Commission’s 
usual procedure will be employed in its en- 
forcement. Such procedure, long establish- 
ed and repeatedly sanctioned by the courts, 
is primarily preventive rather than punitive. 
The more peremptory remedies provided in 
the act will be used only when necessary. 
Under the terms of the act and the proced- 
ure of the Commission, there is assured fair 
and impartial treatment, with full oppor- 
tunity for hearing and court review. 


The Commission’s policy is to effect com- 
pliance through voluntary cooperation wher- 
ever this is possible and consistent with the 
public interest. A large measure of volun- 
tary compliance is expected and the Com- 
mission welcomes such cooperation; but it 
will employ every remedy av-ilable to it 
against willful or persistent violatcrs. 


As the act does not take effect for nine 
months, ample time is allowed for maki: 
adjustments necessary to bring the present 
practices of the industry into harmony with 
the requirements of the law. 


No 
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STORAGE OF AUSTRALIAN WOOL IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


The National Defense Advisory Commission released the following 
statement on October 10 in regard to the storing of a reserve supply of 
Australian wool in this country: 


The National Defense Advisory Commission announced today that ar- 
rangements are being made to bring an emergency reserve supply of two hun- 
dred fifty million grease pounds of British-owned Australian wool to this 
country for storage in bond. 


Ownership of the wool will remain with the British. No depletion of the 
reserve will be possible except under conditions where deficiencies appear 
in the supply of American wool or normal imports are interrupted. The 
plan under which the reserve enters the country provides maximum protection 
at minimum cost without jeopardizing the position of domestic wool growers. 

Wool is defined as a critical material by the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board. As such it became necessary for the Commission to arrange for an 
adequate reserve as it has done in cases involving other critical materials. 

To avoid dislocation in the domestic wool situation a plan was worked 
out on the basis of securing a strategic reserve without buying it. The wool, 
to be stored in bond, may not enter the market without approval of the ap- 





this transaction. 





propriate American officials. The present requirement for domestic wool in 
government purchases as provided in existing regulations is not affected by 


At the termination of the emergency, the United States and British gov- 
ernments will determine the ultimate disposal of the reserve. 








Government Statement on 
Use of Foreign Wool in 
Government Clothing 
Contracts 


E following statement was re- 

leased from Washington on No- 
vember 6 in connection with the recent 
authorization by the War Department 
of the purchase of clothing and blan- 
kets made of imported as well as do- 
mestic wool: 


With the explanation that domestic sup- 
plies were insufficient, the War Department 
authorized the Army Quartermaster General 
today to buy clothing and blankets made of 
imported as well as domestic wool. 

The announcement was coupled with a 
prediction that as a result of the new policy, 
imports from South America and Australia 
would be increased. 

“The present domestic wool supply is 
unable to meet the abnormally large re- 
quirements of the defense program in all 
the grades of wool needed for the manufac- 
ture of military equipment,” the War De- 
partment said. 

The National Advisory Commission has 
been increasingly concerned about the 
dwindling supplies and rising prices of do- 
mestic wool which have resulted from heavy 
military purchases, and feels that at the 
present time the public interest makes nec- 
essary a suspension of the requirement that 


only domestic wool should be used in filling 
military orders for clothing and blankets. 
The War Department’s order, it is ex- 
pected, will check undue speculative activ- 
ity in domestic wool, thereby protecting 
both the government and civilian consum- 
ers and, in the long run, the interests of 
domestic wool growers themselves. 





Wool Promotion 
Immediate Necessity 


ITH the signing by President 

Roosevelt of the Truth-in-Fab- 
rics Bill, it is “now more necessary than 
ever before” for the American wool 
grower to advertise and promote his 
product, it was announced this month 
by R. C. Rich, newly appointed chair- 
man of the Wool Promotion Commit- 
tee of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation. 

Passage of the law, Mr. Rich declar- 
ed, requires the manufacturer to label 
the percentage of every fiber that goes 
into the making of a fabric which pur- 
ports to be of woolen content. “It is 
therefore imperative,” he pointed out, 
“that the consuming public be taught 
the superior qualities of wool over 
highly advertised inferior competitive 
fibers.” 


The machinery for a nation-wide 
consumer education program of this 
nature was set up by the National As- 
sociation in January of this year with 
approval of the voluntary levy of 5 
cents a bag on all wool grown in every 
state, except Texas and other states 
where the levy was placed at 3 cents 
a bag on account of the smaller size of 
bag used. 

Funds collected from this levy are to 
assist in the development of the pro- 
motional and educational program for 
wool in the United States, up to now 
carried on alone by the International 
Wool Secretariat—an association of 
wool growers of Australia, New Zea- 
land and South Africa, banded together 
to maintain the increasingly threatened 
market for all wool in America. 

During the past several months, col- 
lection of this levy has been going for- 
ward with the cooperation of dealers 
and the National Wool Trade Associ- 
ation, the total amount received to the 
present time being $8,782.19, as shown 
on page 26 of this issue. 

This fund is to be expended under 
the direction of the National Associa- 
tion’s promotion committee headed by 
Mr. Rich. Other members, appointed 
this August at the annual meeting of 
the Association’s executive committee, 
include: J. Byron Wilson, secretary of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Robert Naylor, president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the National 
Association; Roger Gillis, former pres- 
ident of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association; F. R. Marshall, 
secretary of the National Association; 
and W. P. “Chet” Wing, secretary of 
the California Wool Growers Associ- 
ation. 





Reconsideration of Mari- 
time Wool Rates Denied 


"THE United States Maritime Com- 

mission denied on October 10 the 
petitions of the National Wool Growers 
Association, other grower organizations, 
and public utilities commissions of 
western states to reconsider its order 
granting increased rates to steamship 
companies moving wool between west- 
ern and east coast ports, 





i 








Briefly reviewed, this steamship rate 
case commenced on March 16 this year 
with the publication by the Intercoastal 
Steamship Freight Association of a uni- 
form increase of 25 cents per hundred 
pounds on wool carried by steamship 
between the Pacific and Atlantic sea- 
boards. Protests were immediately en- 
tered by representatives of the growers, 
asking for a suspension of the rates 
pending investigation and hearing. This 
request was granted by the United 
States Maritime Commission and hear- 
ings opened in San Francisco on April 
2. On July 12, the Commission issued 
its order upholding the increases asked 
by the water carriers. Reconsideration 
of the matter was subsequently re- 
quested, and this request has just been 
refused by the Commission. 

No plans have been made for any 
further procedure in the case. 





Jun Memoriam 


WILLIS N. FULTON 


VETERAN livestock newspaper- 

man, Willis N. Fulton, died in 
Denver on October 23, of bronchial 
asthma, at the age of 63. 

Mr. Fulton closed a 36-year period 
of service with the Record Stockman, 
published at Denver, in August of this 
year to become livestock field editor 
of Western Farm Life. Following early 
experiences with livestock on a farm in 
Ohio, where he was born in 1877 at 
Newark, and newspaper work with col- 
lege publications, Mr. Fulton began his 
association with the Record Stockman 
in 1904 as a reporter. For ten years or 
so he reported the Denver livestock 
market, and his name is well known to 
readers of the Wool Grower, as up until 
about a year ago it was signed to the 
report of the Denver market appearing 
each month in the National Wool 
Grower. In 1919 Mr. Fulton became 
part owner and manager of the Record 
Stockman, and following the death of 
Arthur Johnson in 1937, served as its 
editor and manager. When the paper 
was purchased a year ago by H. E. 
Green, Mr. Fulton continued as its edi- 
tor until early spring when he took a 
vacation trip through the western 
states, returning in August to begin his 


duties with the Western Farm Life. 
Combined with unusual ability as a 
newspaperman, were high qualities of 
character that won for Mr. Fulton 
many friends throughout the West. 





Livestock Theft Bill 
Vetoed 


REE times western members of 
Congress have succeeded in having 
a bill passed that would make it a fed- 
eral offense to transport stolen horses, 
cattle or livestock of any kind, or live- 
stock products across state lines, and 
three times President Roosevelt has 
vetoed such measure. This year the 
bill had made its way through both 
houses of Congress and been handed to 
the President by October 7. On the 
21st the President vetoed it. 

The reasons given for vetoing the 
two previous measures were that the 
penalties, which rose to a maximum of 
a $5,000 fine and five years imprison- 
ment, were too severe for the offense 
and that the cost of administering the 
law would be too great. By excluding 
chickens and poultry from the provi- 
sions of the latest bill, its approval by 
the President had been hoped for. But 
according to newspaper reports of the 
statement accompanying the veto, the 
President holds that cattle rustling is 
not a serious enough misdeed to be 
made a federal offense. 

Argument on behalf of the measure 
in Congress was based on the difficulty 
of state officials in dealing with cases 
of livestock theft in which the stolen 
property, either alive or in carcass 
form, is shipped across state boundary 
lines. 





Hampshire Meeting 


AMPSHIRE breeders are invited 

to attend the 51st annual meeting 

of the American Hampshire Sheep As- 

sociation. It will be held at the Union 

Stock Yards December 4, 1940, at 2:30 

p.m., after the judging of the Hamp- 

shires at the International. Matters of 

importance to the breeders will be dis- 

cussed and a large attendance is de- 
sired. 

Following the meeting, there will be 

a dinner for members of the association. 


The National Wool Growe; 


Government Wool Order; | 


= United States Army during the 

last week in October awarded cop. 
tracts to mills for 8,515,000 yards of 
wool flannel shirtings, 6,000,000 yards 
of light shade serge, 1,000,000 yards 
of dark serge and 775,000 yards of 
elastique, according to the New York 
Wool Top Exchange Service. Most of 
these goods will be manufactured and 
delivered in the first six months of 
next year and afford mills a solid foun. 
dation on which to plan manufactur. 
ing operations for the first half of 
1941. 

“The contracts brought unfilled or. 
ders in the hands of mills to an esti- 
mated 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 yards 
and assured continuance of the present 
high rate of operations well into the 
new year,” says the Exchange Service. 
“Unfilled orders at this time last year 
were estimated at about 36,000,000 
yards. About half of the backlogs of 
mills, however, consist of military re- 
quirements. Civilian orders are still 
smaller than they were at this time last 
year. In the event that sales of civilian 
piece goods reach last year’s totals over 
the next few months, it is certain that 
the majority of mills will continue to 
operate at double shift capacity for 
the next four to five months. Wo- 
men’s wear commitments are estimated 
at about 10,000,000 yards or about 
equal to last year’s figures. Prices 
were strong throughout all sections of 
the markets. Indicative of the price 
trend were the bids submitted on Army 
contracts which ranged from 35 to 40 
cents a yard above the previous opening 
on similar fabrics. 

The statement continued: 

Business in men’s wear piece goods was 
difficult to arrange because of the sold-up 
condition of a large number of mills. Pro- 
ducers who withdrew quotations for revi- 
sion were still out of the market and were 
obviously in a quandary as to what prices t0 
put on their offecings. With domestic wools 
of certain grades being largely diverted to 
government contracts, it is apparent that 
spring piece goods will contain a larger per- 
centage of foreign fiber, especially South 
American. A number of mills were en- 
deavoring to speed up spinning and weaving 
operations but were being restrained by the 
congestion in combing departments. Spot 
tops are scarce and until this situation 1s 
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relieved a number of mills will be unable to 
expand production as sharply as they wish. 
Buying of clothing at wholesale continued 
to gain, and purchases were estimated in the 
trade at about 10 to 15 per cent larger than 
in the previous season. Meanwhile, the draw- 
ing for the draft eliminated one element of 
uncertainty. With thousands of young men 
knowing when they probably will be drawn 
into the service, it was expected that sales 
of clothing over the next few weeks will 
show a pronounced upward turn. - 
Buying of women’s wear fabrics was 
fairly active and unfilled orders were re- 
ported fully equal to a year ago. Stores 
reported a brisk business on women’s coats 
and suits but garment manufacturers com- 
plained that buying at wholesale failed to 


keep pace with the trend of retail sales. It 
was obvious that stores were holding down 
stocks in the hope of obtaining supplies at 
easier prices later on in Seventh Avenue 
markets. Mills continued busy and reported 
a steady flow of orders on spring materials. 
In the event that the government purchases 
additional supplies of overcoatings, it was 
thought possible that a number of women’s 
wear mills would divert machinery to Army 
materials. A number of mills have already 
done so. 

The Army opened bids on 3,200,000 wool 
undergarments during the week. The award- 
ing of contracts on these will keep mills 
busy for months and will reduce the 


amounts available for civilian consumption. 





The New Treatment for 
Internal Parasites in Sheep 


HENOTHIAZINE, the effective 

new treatment for internal parasites 
of sheep and other animals, was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Paul D. Harwood of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry at Wash- 
ington in the June issue of the National 
Wool Grower (page 37). This drug, a 
synthetic organic chemical prepared 
from diphenylamine—a coal tar deriva- 
tive—and sulphur, has been the subject 
of experimentation by the Department 
of Agriculture and some of the chem- 
ical companies manufacturing it, par- 
ticularly the E. I. duPont deNemours 
and Company, for some time, first in 
relation to the control of codling moth 
in apple trees and more recently in 
connection with its use as an anthel- 
mintic treatment for sheep and other 
animals. As a result of this study, phen- 
othiazine shows promise, according to 
Dr. Harwood, of becoming “the most 
valuable treatment so far discovered 
for the removal of parasitic nematodes 
(worms) from sheep, swine, and other 
farm animals.” 

This fall the DuPont Company has 
been heralding the discovery of the new 
use of this drug. In its house organ for 
October, the story of phenothiazine is 
told under the title: ““A Chemical Cur- 
iosity Becomes the Find of the Cen- 
tury,” and Dr. W. E. Gordon of the 
Grasselli Chemicals Department of the 
DuPont Company presented pheno- 
thiazine in an address before the Ani- 
mal and Poultry Foundation of Amer- 


ica in Des Moines, Iowa, on October 
14. 


While there are numerous anthel- 
mintics on the market, such as copper 
sulphate, nicotine sulphate, tetrachlore- 
thylene, the effectiveness of each is 
limited to a certain type of parasite. 
Phenothiazine, on the other hand, has 
been proven highly efficient in the re- 
moval of nearly all parasites affecting 
sheep: the common stomach worm, the 
lesser stomach worm, bankrupt worm, 
hookworm, large-mouthed bowel worm 
and the nodular worm. It has also been 
found to be somewhat effective for the 
removal of thread-necked strongyles 
and whip worms, but wholly ineffective 
for the removal of tape worms. In ad- 
dition to removing ascarids in swine 
and stomach worms in cattle, it is con- 
sidered the only satisfactory treatment 
for nodular worms in both cattle 
and swine. Phenothiazine is close to 
100 per cent effective for the removal 
of both large and small strongyles in 
horses and mules, partly effective 
against bot and pin worms. In remov- 
ing cecal worms in poultry its efficiency 
is rated at close to 100 per cent. 

While no doubt exists as to the value 
of the drug as an anthelmintic, investi- 
gators are still working with it to ascer- 
tain, among other things, the best form 
in which to administer it. On this point 
Dr. Gordon, of the Du Pont Company, 
in his recent address said: 

The early investigation work was con- 


ducted almost entirely with powdered phen- 
othiazine in admixture with various feeds. 
While the drug is esgentially odorless, and 
tasteless, it was found in this early work 
that many animals would refuse to eat feed 
mixtures containing phenothiazine or did 
not consume a sufficient amount to obtain 
a therapeutic dose. It is entirely possible 
that these objections may ~be overcome 
through the preparation of more palatable 
mixtures which will lend themselves to ad- 
ministration to several animals at a time by 
trough feeding. 

Some investigators prefer the use of com- 
pressed tablets or boluses which may or may 
not be enclosed in a gelatine capsule. Phen- 
othiazine in powder form is rather bulky 
and even when compressed and put in cap- 
sule form, the size of the dose necessitates 
the use of two or more capsules. A Canadian 
investigator, Dr. W. E. Swales of MacDonald 
College, recommends the use of a mixture 
of phenothiazine with phenolphthalein, ef- 
fervescent salts, starch and dried ox gall, 
this mixture being compressed into bolus 
form for ready administration. The purpose 
of the added ingredients is to secure a 
rapid disintegration of the bolus in the 
animal’s stomach and to provide a slight 
laxative action. 

More recently, several commercial con- 
cerns have prepared phenothiazine in sus- 
pension form for administration as a drench. 
Suspensions of this kind are easily admin- 
istered with the ordinary dosing syringes 
and have given very effective results. 

Distribution of the drug at present is 
largely being done through veterinary 
supply houses to veterinarians and in 
some instances by stock remedy con- 
cerns direct to consumers. As the drug 
and its use become better known to 
stockmen, the demand will enlarge the 


distributing channels. 


The therapeutic dosage for sheep 
recommended by the Du Pont Com- 


pany is: 

Twenty-five grams (approximately one 
ounce) for ewes and rams; 15 grams for 
lambs. A more exact dosage is one-half 
gram phenothiazine per pound of body 
weight. In areas where the grazing season 
is short only one dose may be sufficient; 
where this season is longer, or when the 
animal is obviously ill, two or more doses 
may be required. Subsequent treatments 
should be given at intervals of about two 
weeks. All animals should be treated as 
often as they show serious symptoms of 
infestation. im 

Since the urine of treated animals 
turns red on exposure to air, it is neces- 
sary to keep sheep on a thick bedding 
or ground that will readily absorb the 
discolored urine to prevent the stain- 


ing of the wool. 
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Around 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Temperatures averaged about seven 
degrees above normal at Amarillo, four 
degrees above at Abilene, and one de- 
gree above at Del Rio; while Amarillo 
had less than 20 per cent of normal 
moisture, Abilene only 25 per cent and 
Del Rio less than 50 per cent. Pas- 
tures and ranges have thus not made as 
much growth as usual, excepting in 
limited sections, though livestock are 
in fair to good condition as a general 
rule. 


Sonora, Sutton C ounty 


In general, we have less grass on the 
winter ranges. Most ranches have 
bought feed for the winter, as they are 
short (November 3). 

About the same number of ewe lambs 
as one year ago will be kept over for 
breeding purposes. Straight, fine- 
wooled yearling ewes are changing 
hands at $5.50 to $7 a head. 

Running expenses have been about 
the same the last two or three years. 
Practically all wool growers in this 
section have made money this year. 

We haven’t had coyotes for ten years. 
Dogs and trapping have done away 
with them. 

We run 1200 sheep, 100 cows, and 
200 goats on 3780 acres of land valued 
at from $20 to $25 an acre. 


Alfred Schwiening 


ARIZONA 


Temperatures have been mostly 
favorable for ranges, though with frost 
frequent at the higher elevations. 
Showers have occurred at scattered 
places, in light to moderate amounts, 
though with moisture enough for most 
range forage. Pasturage and range for- 
age are mostly good, and livestock are 
generally in good shape, going into the 
winter in better than average condition. 
Grass in many counties has grown 
longer than usual, due to the favor- 
able temperatures. 


the Range Country 





The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of October. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also inviles com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











Thatcher, Graham C. ounty 


Winter feed conditions on the range 
are about the same as usual (Novem- 
ber 6). 

Fat lambs and whitefaced, feeder 
wether lambs have been contracted for 
delivery at home at 7% cents. A few 
more ewe lambs have been kept over for 
breeding purposes than were held over 
last year. Fine-wooled yearling ewes 
are being purchased at $8 a head. 

There is a slight increase in the ex- 
pense of running sheep over the last 
year or so. Most of the sheepmen in 
this locality, however, will show some 
profit for 1940. 

Our coyote troubles do not seem to 
be diminishing any. 

Marion Lee 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures were near or somewhat 
above normal though with many frosty 
nights, due to the season. Showers oc- 
curred in small amounts at scattered 
places, most sections having sufficient 
moisture for immediate needs, though 
feed shortages are reported from north- 
western and southwestern counties. 
Sheep are in_ excellent condition 
throughout the state, though many 
cattle have been shipped out of the 


drier sections. However, cattle are ip 
good shape as a rule. Winter range 
areas have sufficient feed. 


Ocate, Mora County 


Prospects for feed on the winter 
ranges are poor and very spotty, as 
rains were late and scattered. Also, 
water is scarce in sections, as most of 
the water holes are dry and only per- 
manent water sources will hold out 
(November 1). 

Whitefaced, feeder wether lambs 
have been contracted for delivery at 
7 to 8 cents. About the same number 
of breeding ewe lambs were kept over 
as last year. 

Expenses will be higher this year due 
to increased taxes and labor. Alfalfa 
is selling for $16 baled and delivered 
at ranches. About 50 per cent of the 
sheepmen in this vicinity will show a 
profit for this year. The balance will 
hold their own. 

Our coyote numbers are not getting 
any smaller. We have no government 
trappers in this section; what trappers 
we do have are paid by private sub- 
scriptions. 

We own five acres of land per ewe, 
valued at from $3 to $5 per acre. Taxes 
are 20 cents per acre. N. Weil 


COLORADO 


Temperatures have fluctuated in 
small amounts around the _ normal 
values, without especially warm _pe- 
riods, or notable cold spells. Showers 
have occurred occasionally, though as 
a rule there has not been as much mois- 
ture as usual, leaving many sections in 
need of more rain. The driest areas are 
in the central and south-central areas. 
Livestock are, however, in excellent 
condition nearly everywhere. 


Hotchkiss, Delta County 


Winter feed is only fair (October 
31).. The rains came too late for grass 
to mature, and it probably will have 
poor feeding value. 

Whitefaced, feeder wether lambs 
have been contracted for delivery at 
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home from $8 to $8.50 per hundred, 
and crossbred, whitefaced ewe lambs 
at $8.75. Most of our replacement ewe 
lambs come from other localities. 

The going price on straight, fine- 
wooled yearling ewes is from $8.50 to 
$10 a head, and on whitefaced, cross- 
bred yearling ewes, from $9.50 to $10. 

Expenses for running sheep, com- 
pared with one or two years ago, are 
about 20 per cent higher. 

We have fewer coyote losses because 
of the cooperation with the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey. 

We own two acres of land per ewe. 
This is valued at $25 per acre, and 
the taxes on it are about 25 cents per 
acre. 

The uncertainty of future national 
policies has been the phantom that has 
stalked us the last few years. The fu- 
ture is more ominous. The right of bur- 
eaus to make rules which have the ef- 
fect of law has taken the primary rights 
of democracy. Livestock production 
faces the dilemma of constant curtail- 
ment of range and a constant intrusion 
of competitors. What we need to xur- 
vive is stabilization of reasonable poli- 
cies. E. C. Hotchkiss 


Norwood, San Miguel County 


Feed on the winter range seems fair 
to good, due to late rains (November 
1). 

Very little contracting has been done 
for lambs. The number of ewe lambs 
kept over for breeding is about the 
same as one year ago. 

Whitfaced, crossbred yearling ewes 
have changed hands at $9 to $9.20 a 
head. 

Running expenses are mounting 
steadily, but I think most wool grow- 
ers will show a profit this year. 

I believe coyote losses are getting 
slightly smaller through the coopera- 
tion of the sheepmen with the Biologi- 
cal Survey. Beaver and muskrats are 
doing considerable damage to irriga- 
tion ditches and reservoirs in this sec- 
tion. 

We own about one and one-half 
acres of land per ewe, having an aver- 
age value of $16 per acre. Taxes aver- 
age 20 cents per acre, improvements 
included. 

Charles F. Jacobs 








PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 


FOR OCTOBER, 1940 
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Note—All of the percentage figures are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
stations, which total around 100 in each state. 
It is possible, therefore, that a particular 
area in any state may have had more or less 
moisture than indicated in the above percent- 
age figure. 











UTAH 


Temperatures persisted pretty well 
above normal through the entire month, 
though with occasional cold nights, 
and frost. Light, scattered precipita- 
tion occurred during the month, but the 
principal storms were near the close, 
leaving all sections fairly well sup- 
plied with moisture. The storm of No- 
vember 3-4 left snow on nearly all the 
winter deserts, especially in western 
Utah. Fall feed has been rather good, 
and there is a considerable amount of 
late-grown forage on the desert ranges. 
Livestock are generally in thriving con- 
dition. 


Panguitch, Garfield County 


Winter conditions.are very good in 
our locality this year (November 1). 

Our lambs are mostly feeders. They 
were contracted at $7.50 per hundred, 
delivered, and it costs 30 cents to de- 
liver them. We don’t produce any 
crossbred ewe lambs here, but the Ram- 
bouillet ewe lambs sold from $8.50 to 
$8.75 per hundred. A few more ewe 
lambs were kept over for breeding, com- 
pared to last year. 

Straight, fine-wooled yearling ewes 
are selling at $7 a head. 


ll 


Expenses of running sheep are about 
5 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Most of the wool growers in this vicin- 
ity have made some profit this year, 
however. 

Coyotes are one of our major prob- 
lems. It is the opinion of sheepmen here 
that a bounty system will have to be 
inaugurated before we can control them 
as they should be. 

We own about one and two-fifths 
acres of land per ewe, valued at about 
$5.50 per acre. Taxes come to about 
10 cents per acre. 

J. Usher Henrie 


Fountain Green, Sanpete County 


The prospect for winter feed is fair 
in some places (October 31). The dry 
summer made it hard on feed for this 
winter. 

Fat lambs, and crossbred, white- 
faced ewe lambs have been contracted 
for delivery at home at 8% cents; 
whitefaced, feeder wether lambs at 7% 
cents. The number of ewe lambs kept 
for breeding is about the same as last 
year. 

The going price on straight, fine- 
wooled yearling ewes and whitefaced, 
crossbred yearling ewes is from $7.50 
to $8.25 a head. 

Most of the wool growers in this 
vicinity will have a small profit in 1940 
although the expense of running sheep 
gets a little higher all the time. 

Coyotes stay about the same. The 
government trappers help some, but 
could do a great deal’ more if they 
would try. 

L. R. Ivory 


NEVADA 


Most of the month averaged warm- 
er than normal, beginning subnormal, 
though with little frost.. Rains were 
light and scattering until toward the 
close of the month when heavier and 
more general rains and snows left 
moisture in all sections, sufficient for 
immediate needs. Snow in the moun- 
tains spread to the valleys of the north- 
ern portion early in November. Warm 
weather has kept grasses and other for- 
age growing, and feed is now fairly 
plentiful; as a consequence, livestock 
are doing well. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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A Comparison of Idaho and Utah 
Range Sheep Operations 


Mont H. Saunderson, Senior Economist 


Intermountain Forest and Range Experiment Station 
Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Ogden, Utah 





Most Utah sheep are wintered on desert ranges. 


E purpose of this article is to show 

the contrast between Utah and 
Idaho land use for range sheep pro- 
duction, and to show some of the eco- 
nomic aspects of this contrast. In both 
of these states the desert ranges are 
now organized into grazing districts 
under the Taylor Act, and. the national 
forests and grazing districts together 
furnish about one half of the total 
year’s sheep feed in each state. 

There is a large trail movement be- 
tween seasonal ranges in these states. 
In Utah this movement is from the 
summer ranges on the Wasatch high- 
lands, which extend north and south 
through the center of the state, to the 
winter ranges on the desert lands to the 
east and west. In Idaho the movement 
is from the hay and pasture feeds of 
the Snake River Valley irrigated dis- 
tricts, which extend east and west 
across the state, onto the desert ranges 
of the Snake River Plains, and then 
onto the summer ranges on the nation- 
al forests which lie north and south 
of the Snake River Valley. The desert 
ranges are used again in the fall on the 
return trip from the summer range to 
the hay and pasture feeds on the irri- 
gated districts. 


comes from private lands in the form 
of either hay, range, or pasture during 
each month of the year. 


Figure 1 shows the seasonal use of 
the national forests and the grazing 
districts in Utah. During the six 
months November through April, a 
large part of Utah sheep maintenance 
is on the grazing district ranges. It is 
apparent from figure 1 that consider- 
ably more than half of the spring, sum- 
mer, and fall range is on private lands. 
There is some spring, summer, and fall 
use of the Utah grazing district ranges. 
The national forests furnish approxi- 


> : 3 
4 





Hay feeding rather than winter range use prevails in Idaho. 
Photos courtesy U. S. Forest Service 


This seasonal use relationship of the 
grazing districts and the national for- 
ests in these two states is shown graph- 
ically by figures 1 and 2. These data 
represent the 1939 national forest and 
federal grazing district permitted sheep 
use. In reading these graphs, it should 
be noted that the line across the top 
of the graph indicates the total amount 
of feed required by the present sheep 
population of the state. The bars show 
how much of this comes from the pub- 
lic lands during each month of the year. 
The distance between the top of the 
bars and the line across the top of the 
graph indicates how much of the feed 


mately one third of the summer range 
for Utah sheep during the months July, 
August, and September. 

This resource picture shows why 
Utah range sheep operations are organ- 
ized largely on,a basis of feeder lamb 
production. The desert ranges are best 
adapted to winter use and the amount 
of high summer range is limited in rela- 
tion to the winter range. The privately 
owned land used for summer range is 
generally land which lies at the inter- 
mediate and lower elevations around 
the Wasatch highlands, and on these 
foothill lands the feed usually dries 
early in the summer. The limited hay 
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Thousands of sheep months 


Thousands of sheep months 
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ture feeds of the Snake River Valley. 
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Fig. 2—Sheep months required by sheep population of Idaho* and the 
amounts furnished by the different kinds of land during each month, 1939. 


*Includes only that part of Idaho south of the Salmon River. 
Source: 1939 grazing permits on the national forests and the 1939 grazing licenses on the federal 


grazing districts. 


production in the irrigated districts is 
another factor favoring the use of win- 
ter range rather than winter feeding 
and early lambing. A shift of one third 
of the present, Utah winter range sheep 
use of the grazing districts to a hay 
feeding basis would absorb about 25 
per cent of the state’s present hay pro- 
duction. 

The graphic data of figure 2 shows 
the spring and fall use of the Idaho 
grazing district ranges and the large 
amount of summer use of the high 
ranges of the national forests, and in- 
dicate that most of the Idaho sheep 
(for that part of the state south of the 


Salmon River) are maintained on hay 
during the months January, February, 
and March. After lambing in Febru- 
ary and March, the sheep start moving 
out onto the grazing district ranges in 
late March and early April, and by the 
middle and latter parts of June have 
moved across these ranges to the sum- 
mer ranges of the national forests. Ap- 
proximately three fourths of the sum- 
mer range for Idaho sheep is secured 
from the public lands, most of this 
from the high ranges on the national 
forests. During October and November 
the sheep move back across the grazing 
district ranges to the hay and farm pas- 


The large volume of hay production 
in the Snake River Valley in Idaho 
could be used to expand this type of 
range sheep operation in Idaho if the 
grazing capacity of the ranges was in- 
creased. On the other hand, unless 
there is a considerable increase in the 
irrigated land acreage and hay produc- 
tion in Utah, early lambing operations 
will not develop to any extent. Lower 
operating costs through the improve- 
ment of winter ranges, and better feed- 
er lamb production through the im- 
provement of summer ranges, are the 
indicated economic adjustments for the 
Utah operations. The small amount of 
spring range available on the public 
lands in Utah indicates a heavy use of 
the privately owned lands during this 
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Budgetary Comparison of Utah and Idaho Range Sheep Operations 
(For Years 1936 to 1939) 
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*On the basis of retaining or buying each year ewe lambs equal to 20 per cent of the number of breeding ewes 


maintained. 


season and the need for improving this 
resource by good management. 

This picture of resource use, range 
and related agricultural operations, 
also shows the importance of public 
land management policies which give 
adequate recognition to the manner in 
which the different kinds of public 
lands and privately owned lands fit 
together in a well-balanced yearlong 
operation. For most of the Utah range 
sheep operations, the ownership or lease 
of summer and spring-fall range should 


no doubt be one of the primary con- 
siderations in the establishment of 
grazing permits on the Utah federal 
grazing districts, and spring-fall range 
should be the important base property 
for national forest grazing. For the 
Idaho operations where a great deal of 
feed is produced by the irrigated dis- 
tricts, the production and/or purchase 
of hay for winter maintenance, and of 
fall pasturage, should be a very import- 
ant consideration for both forest and 
grazing district range use. 








The Retailer in the Meat Promotion 
Program 


. A. CONNORS, national meat rep- 
resentative of the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company, whose ad- 
dress before the convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association in Salt 
Lake City, January, 1938, will be re- 
membered by sheepmen, has recently 
made further interesting contributions 
to the problem of increasing meat con- 
sumption from the retailers’ point of 
view, in an address before the National 
Association of Marketing Officials 
at Boston, October 7, 1940. 

A few of the most pertinent state- 
ments are reprinted here. 

Our task today is to consider ways and 
means for increasing meat consumption in 
this country, and what steps should be taken 
by the retail meat distributors in accomp- 
lishing this worthwhile objective. In the 
first place everyone should understand that 
while we pride ourselves that the citizens 
of the United States enjoy the highest 
standard of living of any country in the 
world, we rank only fifth among the meat 
eating countries. Argentine leads with ap- 


proximately 325 pounds per capita, per an- 
num, followed by New Zealand, Australia, 
and Canada. The United States consumes 
only 131 pounds. This is a drop of 31 
pounds from the peak of 162 pounds in 
1908. On the basis of the 1940 census of 
131 million people, this represents a loss in 
tonnage of 4,061,000 pounds of meat prod- 
ucts. Forgetting entirely the other four 
leading meat consuming countries, if the 
United States were to regain its 1908 con- 
sumption level, considering that half the 
loss has been on hog products, 30 per cent 
beef, 10 per cent veal, and 10 per cent on 
lamb and mutton, this would mean that this 
country could market approximately 7,380,- 
000 more hogs, 2,000,000 more cattle, 4,- 
000,000 more calves, and 10,000,000 more 
lambs. 


It takes no stretch of the imagination to 
realize the additional income and profit that 
such a program would bring to the farmers, 
livestock producers, packers, and meat re- 
tailers in this country. Therefore, it be- 


hooves the retail meat industry to give deep 
and serious thought as to how it can make 
a material contribution toward bringing 
about this potential prosperity. 
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Everyone agrees that meats should be soid 
only under the most healthful surrounding;, 
Our organization assures you of its complete 
cooperation at all times in your endeavor to 
see that these conditions are carried out, 
If and when such regulations become na- 
tional in scope we are confident they will b. 
an important factor to developing consumer 
confidence and increasing meat consumption, 


The federal government has gone a long 
way in building up consumer confidence by 
insisting that all meats shipped inter-state 
bear the U. S. Government Inspection and 
Passed seal of healthfulness. It is important 
that similar regulations should be adopted as 
speedily as possible covering intra-state 
shipments. 

Misrepresentation in meat advertising has 
also impaired consumer confidence and 
everyone responsible for the success of the 
meat industry should lend his wholehearted 
support to see that this evil, where it exists, 
is eliminated. 


+ + + * 


Meats should be marketed at the peak of 
their perfection, in order to bring out their 
full flavor, so the consumers of America 
will enjoy the palatability of meats and will 
not accept substitutes 


Economic writers, domestic science experts, 
and the buying public have repeatedly com- 
mented on the wide spread between the 
prices the producer obtains for his livestock 
and the prices at which the butcher sells his 
various meat cuts. * * In comparing 
prices, our critics generally point to the 
higher prices charged for the prime cuts 
and make no allowance for the fact that 
the butcher obtains only 2 or 3 cents a 
pound for his fat and bone waste, and is 
obliged to sell the rougher cuts, such as 
shanks, necks, plates, breasts, and flanks, 
etc., considerably under the wholesale cost 
of the dressed carcass. However, this is a 
problem that we in the retail meat industry 
must keep constantly before us in our effort 
to increase meat consumption. * * * There- 
fore, any economies that are to be effected 
in reducing the retail cost of meats can be 
brought about only by reducing and, if 
possible, eliminating all intermediary and 
unnecessary charges. * * * 


Some retailers are perfectly content to 
obtain a relatively high gross profit on a 
small volume of business. Others have 
elected to apply the same principles io 
distribution that have been successfully 
achieved by industry, namely: the reduction 
of cost by mass production. They believe 
by increasing both their efficiency and vol- 
ume they will reduce their cost of operations 
so that it will be possible for them to enjoy 
a modest profit. This policy has an added 
advantage on highly perishable products, 
such as fresh meats, poultry and fish. A 
volume of sales insures rapid turn-over and 
materially eliminates unnecessary waste due 
to excessive shrinkage and trimming losses. 
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New Interstate Commerce Act 


-2009, the railroad relief bill, was 
signed by the President September 
18, and with minor exceptions became 
law on that date. Broadly speaking, 
such legislation (1) established new 
declaration of national transportation 
policy covering all forms of transporta- 
tion, (2) amended thirteen sections of 
Part I of the Interstate Commerce Act 
relating to the railroads, (3) amended 
eleven sections of, and added two new 
sections to, Part II of said Act respect- 
ing motor carriers, (4) established, as 
Part III of said Act, laws dealing with 
water carriers generally the same as 
those applicable to the railroads, and 
(5) established three new miscellan- 
eous provisions of law, that is, creating 
a board of three members to be ap- 
pointed by the President to conduct an 
investigation of various modes of trans- 
portation, rates on government traffic, 
and amendments to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act. 


National Transportation Policy 


The declared national transportation 
policy therein will, no doubt, be the 
subject of much controversy and liti- 
gation. It reads as follows: 


It is hereby declared to be the national 
transportation policy of the Congress to 
provide for fair and impartial regulation of 
all modes of transportation subject to the 
provisions of this Act, so administered as 
to recognize and preserve the inherent ad- 
vantages of each; to promote safe, adequate, 
economical, and efficient service and foster 
sound economic conditions in transporta- 
tion and among the several carriers; to en- 
courage the establishment and maintenance 
of reasonable charges for transportation ser- 
vices, without unjust discriminations, undue 
preferences or advantages, or unfair or des- 
tructive competitive practices; to cooperate 
with the several states and the duly author- 
ized officials thereof; and to encourage fair 
wages and equitable working conditions; 
all to the end of developing, coordinating, 
and preserving a national transportation sys- 
tem by water, highway, and rail, as well 
as other means, adequate to meet the needs 
of the commerce of the United States, of 
the Postal Service, and of the national de- 
fense. All of the provisions of this Act shall 
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be administered and enforced with a view 
to carrying out the above declaration of 
policy. 

Amendment to paragraph 7 of Sec- 
tion 1, Part I, authorizes free trans- 
portation to the executive officers, gen- 
eral chairman, and counsel of employ- 
ees’ organizations when such organ- 
izations are authorized and designated 
to represent employees in accordance 
with the provisions of the Railroad 
Labor Act. 

Amendment to Section 3, Part I, 
which prohibits the giving of undue or 
unreasonable preferences or advantages 
by carriers subject thereto, provides 
that said provision shall not be con- 
strued to apply to discrimination, prej- 
udice, or disadvantage to the traffic of 
any other carrier of whatever descrip- 
tion. 


Export Rates 


Paragraph (a) thereof declares it to 
be the policy of Congress that shippers 
of wheat, cotton, and of other farm 
commodities for export shall be granted 
export rates on the same principles as 
are applicable in the case of rates on 
industrial products for export. More- 
over, the Commission is directed, on 
its own initiative or an application by 
interested persons, to make such in- 
vestigations and conduct such hearings, 
and after appropriate proceedings, to 
issue such orders as may be necessary 
to carry out such policy. 

Paragraph (b) thereof provides that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is authorized and directed to institute 
an investigation into the rates on manu- 
factured products, agricultural com- 
modities, and raw materials between 
points in one classification territory and 
points in another such territory, and 
into like rates within any of such ter- 
ritories, maintained by common carriers 
by rail or water subject to Part I for 
the purpose of determining whether 
said rates are unjust and unreasonable 
or unlawful in any other respect in and 
of themselves or in their relation to 


each other, and to enter such orders as 
may be appropriate for the removal of 
any unlawfulness which may be found 
to exist. It further provides that the 
Commission may confine its investiga- 
tion to such manufactured products, 
agricultural commodities and raw ma- 
terials, and the rates thereon as ship- 
pers thereof may specifically request 
be included in such investigation. 


Section Four 


Section 4 of Part I, the long-and- 
short-haul provision, was amended in 
three respects: first, broadened to in- 
clude not only railroads but common 
carriers by water under Part III as 
well; second, the elimination of the 
equi-distant clause which had caused 
much confusion and was difficult if not 
impossible to comply with; and third, 
authorization of carriers when filing 
four section application to simultan- 
eously file the tariffs containing the 
proposed rates with the Commission. 
In the event such application is ap- 
proved the Commission shall permit 
such tariffs to become effective upon 
one day’s notice. 


Consolidations 


Section 5 of Part I as amended ap- 
plies to railroads, motor and water 
carriers. The former provision which 
required the Commission to prepare a 
tentative plan for the consolidation of 
rail lines of the nation into a limited 
number of systems was repealed. Thus, 
the law as it now stands makes it per- 
missible but not mandatory for the 
various carriers to pool, unify, and 
merge their facilities subject to the 
approval of the Commission. However, 
the incentive for effecting such consoli- 
dations as authorized by the law is sub- 
stantially, and we fear fatally, restrict- 
ed by a provision therein which, in 
substance, requires that the Commis- 
sion, as a condition of its approval, 
shall require a fair and equitable ar- 
rangement to protect the interests of 
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the railroad employees affected. In its 
order of approval the Commission shall 
include terms and conditions providing 
that during the period of four years 
from the effective date of such order 
such transactions will not result in em- 
ployees of the carrier or carriers by 
railroad affected by such order being 
in a worse position with respect to their 
employment, except that the protection 
afforded to any employee shall not be 
required to continue for a longer pe- 
riod, following the effective date of 
the order, than the period during which 
such employee was in the employ of 
the carrier or carriers prior to the ef- 
fective date of the order. 

Paragraphs 11 and 12 of Section 6, 
which required any common carrier by 
railroad to furnish, on written request, 
a written statement of the rate applic- 
able to a described shipment, and which 
required such carriers to keep posted in 
every freight station the name of a 
resident agent, were repealed. 

Paragraph 2 of Section 13 of Part 
I was amended to provide that repre- 
sentatives of state commissions sitting 
with the Commission in cases before 
the Commission under said section, 
shall receive such allowances for travel 
and subsistence expense as the Commis- 
sion shall provide. 


Through Routes 


Paragraphs 3 and 4 of Section 15 
of Part I, which relate to the Commis- 
sion’s authority to establish through 
routes, etc., were amended in several 
respects. However, such amendments, 
in our opinion, fall far short of remov- 
ing the inhibitions against the Com- 
mission’s establishing through routes 
which would short-haul any of the rail 
lines embraced in such through route, 
as proposed by the Commission and 
supported by numerous short-line rail- 
roads and shippers of the nation in 
separate bills in the Congress. As we 
view it, the law as amended strengthens 
the position of the originating carriers 
that they should not be short-hauled. 
The Commission is admonished therein: 

That in prescribing through routes the 
Commission shall so far as is consistent with 
the public interest, and subject to the fore- 
going limitations in clauses (a) and (b), 
give reasonable preference to the carrier by 
railroad which originates the traffic. No 


through route and joint rates applicable 
thereto shall be established by the Commis- 
sion for the purpose of assisting any carrier 
that would participate therein to meet its 
financial needs. 


Burden of Proof on Carriers 


Amendment to paragraph 7 of Sec- 
tion 15 provides that at any hearing 
involving a change in a rate, fare, 
charge, or classification, or in a rule, 
regulation, or practice, the burden of 
proof shall be upon the carrier to show 
that the proposed changed rate, fare, 
etc., is just and reasonable. Thus, the 
burden of proof is upon the carrier 
whether an increase or a reduction is 
concerned. Prior to this amendment, 
such burden was upon the carrier only 
where an increase was involved. 

The rule of rate making contained 
in paragraph 2, Section 15(a) was left 
unchanged. Substantially the same rule 
was written into the new laws govern- 
ing motor carriers and water carriers. 


Statute of Limitation Shortened 


Amendments to Section 16 of Part I 
shorten from three years to two years 
the statute of limitation respecting 
(a) actions at law by carriers for re- 
covery of their charges and (b) for 
recovery of overcharges by shippers. 

As under the statute, as amended, 
the lapse of time not only bars the 
remedy but destroys the liability, ship- 
pers under the provisions of the new 
law must file their claims or bring ac- 
tions at law for the recovery of over- 
charges within two years from the date 
the shipments covered thereby are de- 
livered. 

Section 17 of Part I respecting Com- 
mission procedure, delegation of duties, 
etc., was amended in important respects 
so as to allow the Commission to assign 
various matters coming before it to a 
division, an individual commissioner, or 
to a board composed of three or more 
eligible employees of the Commission. 

Section 25 of Part I, respecting 
schedules and rates of water carriers 
in foreign commerce, was repealed and 
former Sections 26 and 27 were renum- 
bered 25 and 26. 


Sections Relating to Motor Carriers 


Amendments to Section 202, relat- 
ing to the scope of Part II, repealed 


The National Wool Crowe; 


sub-section (a) thereof containing the 
declaration of policy of the Congres 
respecting motor carriers and the othe; 
provisions of Part II were amended by 
striking out “the policy declared jy 
Section 202(a) of this part,” and “the 
policy of Congress enunciated in Se. 
tion 202,” and by inserting in liey 
thereof “the national transportation 
policy declared in this Act.” 

Sub-section (a) of Section 204 was 
amended by the addition of a new Sec. 
tion 4(a) authorizing the exemption of 
certain interstate and foreign commerce 
operations of motor carriers performed 
by any motor carrier or class of motor 
carriers engaged in operation solely 
within a single state. 

Amendment to Section 216 (g)(2) 
of Part II authorizes the Commission 
to suspend rates, fares, charges, classi- 
fications, and practices of motor car- 
riers for a maximum period of seven 
months, which is the same as the period 
named for suspension of like schedules 
of rail and water carriers. Previously 
the maximum period for suspension of 
schedules of motor carriers was 180 
days. 

Amendment to Section 216 (g)(3) 
places the burden of proof upon the 
motor carrier in suspension cases where 
either an increase or a reduction is 
concerned, and as previously stated, in- 
corporates substantially the same rule 
of rate making as that in Part I and 
Part IIT. 


Section 225, one of the added new 
sections, provides that if the owner of 
the property transported under Part Il 
directly or indirectly renders any set- 
vice connected with such transporta- 
tion, or furnishes any instrumentalities 
used therein, the charge and allowance 
therefor made by the carrier to the 
owners shall be published in tariffs or 
schedules filed with the Commission 
and shall be no more than is just and 
reasonable. 

The remaining new section author- 
izes and directs the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to expedite the in- 
vestigation of the need for federal regu- 
lation of sizes and weights of motor 
vehicles, authorized by Section 226 of 
the Act, as amended, and to report to 
Congress thereon at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 
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November, 1940 


Prior to the enactment of this provi- 
sion the Commission had prepared and 
disseminated three reports, numbered 
1, 2, and 3, comprising a total of 659 
sheets, respecting this subject, and an- 
nounced that two additional reports 
would be released in the near future. 


Sections Relating to Water Carriers 
Section 308 (f)(1), relating to wa- 
ter carriers, fixes limit of three years 
from the time shipments are delivered 
in which all complaints against carriers 
for the recovery of damages or over- 
charges shall be filed. This exceeds by 
one year like limitation respecting com- 
plaints for recovery of damages or 
overcharges by railroads or trucks. 
Section 320 of Part III repeals por- 
tions of the Shipping Act, 1916; the 
Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933; the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920; and the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, insofar as 
they are inconsistent with any provi- 
sion of Part III of the new law. 
Section 322(b) of Part III provides 
that any proceeding, hearing, or investi- 
gation commenced or pending before 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion at the time this section takes ef- 
fect, to the extent that it relates to the 
administration of any provision of law 
repealed by Part III, shall be contin- 
ued or otherwise acted upon by the 
Commission as though such proceeding, 
hearing, or investigation had been insti- 
tuted under the provisions of this part. 


Investigation of Various Modes 
of Transportation 

The Board set up to conduct investi- 
gation of various modes of transporta- 
tion shall consist of three members ap- 
pointed by the President who shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of 
$10,000 per annum; one secretary at 
$7,500 per annum, and a general coun- 
sel at $9,000 per annum. In addition, 
the Board is authorized to employ such 
experts, assistants, special agents, as 
many attorneys and other employees as 
in its judgment may be necessary for 
the performance of its duties, and is 
authorized to utilize the services, in- 
formation, facilities, and personnel of 
the various departments and agencies 
of the government. The life of the 
Board is two years from the enactment 
of the law unless extended by procla- 
mation of the President for an addition- 


al period which shall not exceed two 
years. 

It shall be the duty of the Board to 
investigate: 

(1) the relative economy and fitness of 
carriers by railroad, motor carriers, and wa- 
ter carriers for transportation service, or any 
particular classes or descriptions thereof, with 
the view of determining the service for 
which each type of carrier is especially 
fitted or unfitted; the methods by which 
each type can and should be developed so 
that there may be provided a national trans- 
portation system adequate to meet the needs 
of the commerce of the United States, of 
the Postal Service and of the national de- 
fense; 

(2) the extent to which right-of-way or 
other transportation facilities and special 
services have been or are provided from pub- 
lic funds for the use, within the territorial 
limits of the continental United States, of 
each of the three types of carriers without 
adequate compensation, direct or indirect, 
therefor, and the extent to which such car- 
riers have been or are aided by donations of 
public property, payments from public 
funds in excess of adequate compensation 
for services rendered in return therefor, or 
extensions of government credit; and 

(3) the extent to which taxes are im- 
posed upon such carriers by the United 
States, and the several states, and by other 
agencies of government, including county, 
municipal, district, and local agencies. 

(b) The Board is further authorized in 
its discretion, to investigate or consider any 
other matter relating to rail carriers, motor 
carriers, or water carriers, which it may 
deem important to investigate for the im- 
provement of transportation conditions and 
to effectuate the national transportation 
policy declared in the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended. 


Government Transportation 


The government is required to pay 
full rates for its transportation except 
on military or naval property of the 
United States moved for military or 
naval and not for civil use or on the 
transportation of members of the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United 
States (or of property of such mem- 
bers) when they are traveling on offi- 
cial duty, and with the further excep- 
tion that 

If any carrier by railroad furnishing such 
transportation, or any predecessor in inter- 
est, shall have received a grant of lands from 
the United States to aid in the construction 
of any part of the railroad operated by it, 
the provisions of law with respect to com- 
pensation for such transportation shall con- 
tinue to apply to such transportation as 
though subsection (a) of this section had 
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not been enacted until such carrier shall file 
with the Secretary of the Interior, in the 
form and manner prescribed by him, a re- 
lease of any claim it may have against the 
United States to lands, interests in lands, 
compensation, or reimbursement on account 
of lands or interests in lands which have 
been granted, claimed to have been granted, 
or which it is claimed should have been 
granted to such carrier or any such prede- 
cessor in interest under any grant to such 
carrier or such predecessor in interest as 
aforesaid. Such release must be filed within 
one year from the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

In paying for transportation the 
government is authorized to deduct the 
amount of any over-payment to any 
carrier from any amount subsequently 
found to be due such carrier. 

The amendments to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, among 
other things, empower the corporation, 
with the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to purchase for 
itself, or for account of a railroad obli- 
gated thereon, the obligations of rail- 
roads engaged in interstate commerce, 
or of receivers or trustees thereof, in- 
cluding equipment trust certificates. 
The question thus arises whether this 
provision of the law is directed ulti- 
mately to government ownership and 
operation of the railroads. 





Sale of Government Sheep 


E sixth annual surplus sheep sale 

of the U. S. Sheep Experiment 
Station and Western Sheep Breeding 
Laboratory at Dubois, Idaho, on Oc- 
tober 17, was characterized by active 
bidding by buyers from Iowa, Wyom- 
ing, Montana, Utah and Idaho. 

Two Columbia rams sold for $71 
each, one to Ernest White, Kalispell, 
Montana, and one to Dr. H. C. Gardi- 
ner, Anaconda, Montana. Yearling 
Columbia rams averaged $62. Colum- 
bia ram lambs averaged $42.17. 

Mature Corriedale rams averaged 
$29.39 and Corriedale ram lambs av- 
eraged $18.92. 

Second - cross Columbia - Corriedale 
ram lambs sold for an average of 
$25.26. 

Aged Columbia ewes brought an av- 
erage of $20 and young Columbia ewes 
$25 each. Aged Corriedale ewes brought 
an average of $28.50 and young Cor- 
riedale ewes $18.94, 
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President Wardlaw 
Cautions Against 


Expansion 

Basra growers were advised by C. 

B. Wardlaw, president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association 
against expanding too much or bor- 
rowing too much under the stimulation 
of the national defense program. Mr. 
Wardlaw gave this advice at the quar- 
terly meeting of the directors of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion at College Station, Texas, on Oc- 
tober 17. In commenting on the wool 
situation, he declared that a run-away 
market was not to be desired and that 
growers in good financial condition 
should try and maintain that standing 
and not run the risk of over-expansion. 
. Mr. Wardlaw expressed complete 
confidence in the ability and desire 
of Chester Davis, in whose depart- 
ment of national defense wool falls, to 
see that growers are not harmed by any 
unusual dumping of wool on the domes- 
tic market as a result of the arrange- 
ment to store Australian wool in this 
country. 

J. B. Wilson and the Forstmann 
Company were complimented by Mr. 
Wardlaw for the successul result of 
their work to obtain truth-in-fabric 
legislation. 

Another speaker at the Texas Associ- 
ation directors’ meeting was Virgil B. 
Parr of the Advisory Commission of 
the National Defense Council. He told 
the growers of objectives of the Nation- 
al Defense Council and suggested the 
appointment of a growers’ committee 
to study the place of wool and mohair 
in the defense program. 

E. S. Mayer, president of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association, 
reported to the directors the work done 
and underway to have the truck-load 
limit increased. Secretary Mackey 
discussed the efforts being made to se- 
cure the cooperation of livestock com- 
mission men at the different markets 
to make the 75-cents-per-car collec- 
tion on sheep and lamb shipments for 
promotion work, the total amount of 
which would go to the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, with 50 cents 
reserved for expenditure in special 
lamb work under the direction of the 


National Wool Growers Association. 

The problem of making contribu- 
tions to the National Wool Promotion 
Fund is in the hands of a special com- 
mittee in Texas. The wool warehouses, 
through which practically all Texas 
wools pass, deduct association dues 
from growers’ sales accounts and turn 
such deductions to the Texas Associa- 
tion. On this account, it has been 
necessary to work out a means of col- 
lecting the money for wool promotion 
that will harmonize with the present 
plan of collecting dues. Horace Faw- 
cett, chairman of the Texas wool com- 
mittee, told the directors that his com- 
mittee would have a comprehensive 
report ready for presentation at the 
coming convention of the Texas Associ- 
ation. 

The dates for the annual meeting 
of Texas wool and mohair growers, pre- 
viously announced as December 5 and 
6, were changed by the directors to De- 
cember 12 and 13. 

Sixty-six directors were present at 
the meeting at College Station. They 
were guests of the Texas A. and M. 
College at a banquet on the evening of 
the 16th, which was attended by 250 
ranchmen and their wives. Tours of the 
animal husbandry section of the col- 
lege gave the representatives of the 
Texas sheep and goat industry an op- 
portunity to see work done on their 
behalf and also in training future mem- 
bers of the industry. 





Southdown Gathering 


E American Southdown Breeders 

Association wishes to invite all its 
members and those breeders interested 
in Southdowns to attend the annual 
meeting and dinner which will be held 
this year in the Coffee Shop of the 
Exchange Building on Monday, De- 
cember 2. 

The dinner will be held at 6:30 p.m., 
and the meeting will follow immedi- 
ately. Since the Lipton Room has be- 
come too small to accommodate our 
rapidly growing family, the meeting 
place has been changed to the Coffee 
Shop of the Exchange Building where 
there is plenty of room to take care of 
all those interested in the Southdown. 
Everyone is welcome. 

W. L. Henning, Secretary 


The National Wool Growe, 


Grazing Area Now 
Bombing Range 


VER a million and a half acres oj 
federally owned range land jy 
western Utah have been set aside by 
Secretary of the Interior Harold |, 
Ickes for withdrawal for use as an 
Army bombing range, an official ap. 
nouncement stated on October 18. Ae. 
tual withdrawal awaits only the sign. 
ing of an order by President Roosevelt, 
The withdrawal action will result in 
establishment of one of the largest tar- 
get fields in the country for the use of 
the United States Army fliers. The 
area known locally as the Wendover 
bombing range is approximately 86 
miles in length and from 18 to 36 miles 
in width, and embraces parts of Box 
Elder, Tooele, and Juab counties. It is 
included within the boundaries of Utah 
Grazing Districts Nos. 1 and 2, admin- 
istered by the Grazing Service, Depart: 
ment of the Interior. Although salt 
flats and desert stretches comprise 
much of the area, owners of approxi- 
mately 20,000 sheep and 300 cattle 
previously have been licensed by the 
Grazing Service to utilize the forage on 
this area during winter months. An ef- 
fort will be made this winter to absorb 
these livestock in other districts. 

Although the area now to be with- 
drawn is somewhat larger than that 
originally requested by Army officials, 
an even larger area was considered. The 
larger area, however, embraced some of 
the best winter livestock range in west- 
ern Utah and was grazed by approxi- 
mately 180,000 sheep and 2,000 cattle. 
To force this amount of livestock on 
other winter ranges would seriously up- 
set livestock operations in that section. 
In view of the importance of livestock 
products in the national defense pro- 
gram, it was agreed that, for the time 
being at least, the smaller bombing 
area would suffice. 

Officials of the War and Interior 
Departments are maintaining close co- 
operation in this connection and every 
effort is being made to obtain from the 
area the benefits of the greatest value 
in the present national emergency. 
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Utah Lamb Week 


TAH Lamb Week has become a 
permanent institution and is looked 
forward to as one of the important and 
outstanding events of the state. This 
has been made possible through the ef- 
fective work of the chambers of com- 
merce at Salt Lake City, Ogden, Logan, 
Provo, Price and Brigham City. All of 
these organizations have assisted whole- 
heartedly in making the people of Utah 
“lamb-minded.” It would be impossible 
for these chambers of commerce to 
accomplish this feat were it not for the 
support of the various packers and re- 
tail stores, both independent and chain. 
Experience gained during our lamb 
weeks indicates that a most success- 
ful period for moving lamb is after 
schools and universities have started, 
the weather has become a little crisp, 
and women are thinking more about 
cooking. For this reason we selected 
the week of September 28 to October 
5 this year, which gave two Saturdays 
and included a time when the payrolls 
are of greatest magnitude. 

The Salt Lake Chamber of Com- 
merce has fostered Utah Lamb Week, 
and this fact has contributed much to 
the success of the week. Various com- 
mittees were appointed and functioned 
successfully, as follows: 

Exursits: This committee, in charge 
of Vern Woodhead, encouraged ex- 
hibits of lamb and lamb posters in ho- 
tels, railroad stations and theaters. 

Dispray: Ed Murray and Sherman 
Lloyd headed this committee which 
gave attention to the display of lamb in 
retail stores throughout the state. Some 
of the displays were outstanding. 

DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL: This 
committee was headed by the Secretary 
of the Utah Wool Growers Association, 
materially assisted by the National 
Livestock and Meat Board of Chicago. 
Stickers, recipe books, window cards 
and streamers were distributed. In ex- 
cess of 20,000 pieces of advertising ma- 


By James A. Hooper, Secretary 
Utah Wool Growers Association 











James A. Hooper 


terial were placed in various stores, 
restaurants, hotels and other places 
throughout the state. 


News AND Rapio: Headed by S. O. 
Bennion and Ace Campbell, with the 
assistance of the Salt Lake Chamber of 
Commerce, newspapers and radio sta- 
tions, this committee disseminated a 
vast amount of publicity on the value 
of lamb in the diet. In addition to 
radio talks the Sears-Roebuck Com- 
pany included lamb advertising in its 
news broadcasts each morning. 


LUNCHEON CLUBS AND CHAMBERS 
oF CoMMERCE: This committee headed 
by Vern Woodhead, contacted all the 
luncheon clubs and chambers of com- 
merce throughout Utah and received 
the complete support of the various 
chambers. Where they were serving 
meals, lamb was used very extensively 
during Utah Lamb Week. 


Home Economics DIvIsIONS OF 
UNIvErsITIES: Fred W. Merrill was in 
charge of this committee and was in- 
strumental in getting a play on lamb 


sandwiches, and many of the schools 
where meals are served used lamb ex- 
tensively during Lamb Week. A very 
wide field is offered here for making the 
future generations “lamb-minded.” 

ContTACTING CoMMITTEE: This com- 
mittee was sponsored by the Ladies 
Auxiliary whose members visited the 
various stores, complimenting those dis- 
playing lamb advertising and lamb car- 
casses, and doing work with the stores 
that had not made Utah Lamb Week 
part of their sales program. 

All of the local wool growers’ associ- 
ations, 14 in number, were contacted 
and each association developed special 
stunts and secured publicity for Lamb 
Week. 

While previous lamb weeks in- 
creased the lamb kill in Utah from 600 
to 700 per cent, we can no longer ex- 
pect such outstanding increases. A close 
survey, however, indicates that the in- 
crease was very substantial. One group 
of stores sold 837 lambs in the Salt Lake 
district and advised us this was more 
lamb than had been sold during the 
campaign a year ago. Another group 
of 45 stores sold 675 lambs, or 15 
lambs per store. There are 1,000 stores 
in the State of Utah. From these re- 
ports it is evident that a very splendid 
percentage of increase was maintained 
during the week. We were informed 
by one of the largest groups of chain 
stores that their sales increased 60 to 
70 per cent. 

Chambers of commerce throughout 
the state showed increases of from 60 
to 100 per cent. 

We feel confident that these lamb 
campaigns are assisting materially in 
making the people of Utah “lamb- 
minded,” and in taking a poll of the 
stores of the State of Utah we find an 
overwhelming majority are anxious to 
have these campaigns continued. One 
group of stores tells us if we do not 
continue Utah Lamb Week they intend 
to carry it on themselves. 
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Pacific International Sheep Awards 


Rambouillets 


ERE were only two exhibitors in 
the Rambouillet division at the 
Pacific International Exposition (Port- 
land, October 5-12): Glenwood Farms 
of Portland and the Hazeldell Farms 
cf Troutdale, Oregon. Champion and 
reserve champion ram and champion 
ewe were exhibited by the Glenwood 
Farms, and they also won first places 
in all classes, seconds on ram lamb, 
yearling ewe and lamb and get of sire, 
and thirds on yearling ewe and pen of 
three ewe lambs. Hazeldell Farms took 
second prizes on pen of three ewe lambs 
and open flock, third on get of sire, and 
third and fourth on ram lamb and ewe 
lamb. 
The winnings in the Hampshire, Cor- 
riedale, and Suffolk divisions are shown 
in table form. 


SUFFOLKS 


Exuisitors: Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City; Floyd T. Fox of Silverton; Alex Cruick. 
shank of McMinnville; Ahrens Bros. of Turner, all of Oregon; and Charles O. How. 
land, Jr., of Cambridge, Idaho. The awards are shown in the table. 
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Other Breeds 


Wm. Riddell & Sons of Monmouth, 
Oregon, walked off with the champion- 
ship awards in both the Cotswold and 
Lincoln sections. That firm also won 


HAMPSHIRES 


Exuisirors, all from Oregon: C. M. Hubbard & Son, Corvallis; Walter P. Hubbard, Junc- 
tion City; Erich Dietrich, Powell Butte; Foothills Farms, Carlton; Gath Bros., 


Turner; and A. I. Eoff, Salem. 
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CORRIEDALES 


ExnisiTors: Crane Bros., and Leo Crane Jr.. both of Santa Rosa, California; James Riddell 


of Monmouth, Oregon; E. G. Cloake and D. B. Boone, of Roseburg, Oregon, and 


Paul Talbot of Canyonville, Oregon. 
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all first and most of the second prizes 
in the Lincoln division, while Jimmie 
Riddell of the same place won seconds 
on yearling ram, ewe lamb, both flocks, 
pen of three rams, pen of three ewe 
lambs, get ‘of sire and produce of ewe. 
H. D. Harms & Sons of Canby, Oregon, 
the other Lincoln exhibitor, placed third 
in several classes. In Cotswolds, the 
prize money, aside from championship 
awards, was divided between Jimmie 
Riddell, David J. Kirby of McMinn- 
ville, Wm. Riddell & Son and H. D. 
Harms & Sons. 


J. J. Thompson of Salem, Oregon, 
exhibited the champion Shropshire 
ram and Gath Bros. of Turner, Ore- 
gon, the champion ewe of that breed. 
They shared other prize money with 
Harms Bros., and Floyd T. Fox, of 
Silverton. 

In Romneys prize winners were Gath 
Bros.; McCaleb Bros., Monmouth; 
Ahrens Bros., Turner, Oregon; Lynn 
& Chancy Barnes, Harrisburg, Ore- 
gon; Eldon Riddell, Independence, 
Oregon. Winners on Southdowns in- 
cluded Eldon Riddell, H. D. Harms & 
Sons, and Charles O. Howland, Jr., of 
Cambridge, Idaho. C. P. Kizer & Son 
of Harrisburg, Oregon, won all first 
places in Oxfords, other awards going 
to Fred Reifenberger, Fairfield, Wash- 
ington; Harms Bros. of Canby, Ore- 
gon, and Fred J. Hagel of Camas, 
Washington. 








Produce 


Champion Corriedale Ram 
and Ewe at the Pacific 
International Exposition. 
Shown by Crane Brothers 
of Santa Rosa, California. 


Champion Hampshire Ram (above) and Ewe (left) 
at the Pacific International Exposition. Both exhibited 
by C. M. Hubbard (holding the ewe) and Son of Cor- 


vallis, Oregon. 


Se atin ee 


The above group of Suffolks, exhibited by Floyd T. Fox of Waldo 
Hills Stock Farm, Silverton, Oregon, at the Pacific International, includes 
the Champion Ewe, held by Mr. Fox at the extreme left, First Prize Get 
of Sire and First Prize Produce of Ewe. 


Champion Suffolk Ram (left) at the Pacific International 
Exposition. Shown by Walter P. Hubbard of Junction City, 


regon. 
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Pacific International Wool Show 


EECES from seven states and 

Alaska competed for honors in the 
14th annual wool show sponsored by 
the Pacific Wool Growers, western co- 
operative marketing organization, at 
the Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position in Portland, Oregon, October 5 
to 12. Sixteen silver trophies, cash 
prizes and ribbons were awarded prize 
winners, top honors being divided be- 
tween eastern and western exhibitors. 
Approximately 150 fleeces were on ex- 
hibit. 

Seaview Ranch, Port Orford, Ore- 
gon, won championship honors for low 
quarter blood wool and a silver trophy. 
St. Benedicts Abbey farm of Mt. An- 
gel, Oregon, exhibited the champion- 
ship braid fleece. The Oregon Wool 
Growers special trophy for the best 
Oregon fleece from the manufacturer’s 
standpoint went to Glenwood Farms of 
Portland, Oregon, ‘and King Brothers 
Company, Laramie, Wyoming, won the 
Portland Woolen Mills trophy for the 
best quarter blood fleece adapted for 
fabrics manufactured by Pacific Coast 
woolen mills. King Brothers also won 
two championship cups—the United 
States National Bank trophy for cham- 
pionship three-eighths wool and the 
Pacific Wool Growers trophy for quar- 
ter blood combing wool—and the Amer- 
ican Rambouillet Sheep Breeders tro- 
phy for best Rambouillet ram fleeces. 
S. T. White of Corvallis, Oregon, won 
the Tribble trophy for best Romney 
ram wool. 


Frank Clarke, Laytonville, Califor- 
nia, was awarded the Charles J. Webb 
trophy for championship fine wool, and 
J. H. Hahn of Townsend, Montana, 
won the Jacobs Oregon City Woolen 
Mills cup for championship half blood. 

The new American Delaine-Merino 
trophy for best ewe fleece of that breed 
offered for the first time this year— 
went to Geo: Haist & Son of Chelsea, 
Michigan, and the best Delaine Merino 
ram fleecé, which also rated a tro- 


phy, was Won by the J. E. Smith Live- 


stock Company, Pilot Rock, Oregon. 
The Oregon Shropshire Breeders tro- 
phies for best Shropshire ewe and ram 


fleeces went to C. O. Brott, Reading, 
Michigan, and O. W. Sober, Fowler- 
ville, Michigan. 

The wool show judges were Herbert 
Bentley of the Portland Woolen Mills; 
Clement Wood, Boston representative 
of the Pacific Wool Growers; and 
Grover Barney of the local wool trade. 

Boys and girls in 4-H Club sheep 
and wool projects had their own show, 
also sponsored by the wool cooperative, 
with separate cash prizes and ribbons. 

Don Taylor of Portland, Oregon, 
won the plaque offered by the Ameri- 
can Shropshire Registry Association 
for the best Shropshire ewe fleece ex- 
hibited by a 4-H Club member. 

A complete list of winners in the 
Purebred Division of the adult show 
follows: 

Delaine Merino ram, J. E. Smith Live- 
stock Co., Pilot Rock, Oregon, first and 
second. Delaine Merino ewe, Geo. Haist & 
Son, Chelsea, Michigan, first. Rambouillet 
ram, King Brothers, Laramie, Wyo., first; 
Glenwood Farm, Portland, Oregon, second. 
Rambouillet ewe, King Brothers, first and 
second; Glenwood Farm, third. Corriedale 
ram, King Brothers, first and second. Cor- 
riedale ewe, King Brothers, first and second; 
Paul Fairclo, Klamath Falls, third; Donald 
Abraham, Bonanza, Oregon, fourth. 

Suffolk ram, Pederson and Edwards, Al- 
bany, Oregon, first; Suffolk ewe, Pederson 
and Edwards, first; Joan Westgate, Pilot 
Rock, Oregon, second. Shropshire ram, O. 
W. Sober, Fowlerville, Michigan, first. 
Shropshire ewe, C. O. Brott, Reading, 
Michigan, first; O. W. Sober, second; Don 
Taylor, Portland, Oregon, third; Wilbur 
Burkhart, Albany, Oregon, fourth. Romney 
ram, S. T. White, Corvallis, Oregon, first; 
Gath Brothers, Turner, Oregon, second; C. 
E. Grelle, Ridgefield, Washington, third. 
Romney ewe, Frank Miller, Halsey, Oregon, 
first; C. E. Grelle, second and third; Her- 
shel Miller, Halsey, Oregon, fourth. 

In the Commercial Wool Show, 
where fleeces are judged by grades of 
wool only, irrespective of breeds, the 
following were winners: 

Fine Staple: Frank C. Clarke, Layton- 
ville, California, first and second; J. H. 
Hahn, Townsend, Montana, third. 

Half Blood Combing: J. H. Hahn, 
Townsend, Montana, first; W. Oheim, Buhl, 
Idaho, second. 

Three-eighths Blood Combing: G. R. 
Sears, Cottage Grove, Oregon, first; Perry 
and Viola Johnston, Joseph, Oregon, sec- 
ond; King Brothers, Laramie, Wyoming, 


The National Wool Crowe; 


third; John Allen, Prosser, Washington, 
fourth; Pederson & Edwards, Albany, Ore. 
gon, fifth. 

Quarter Blood Combing: John Glaser, 
Tangent, Oregon, first; E. J. Sears, Cottage 
Grove, Oregon, second; P. C. Weinman, 
Selah, Washington, third; John Grom, 
White Bluffs, Washington, fourth; S. DP, 
Mustard, Powell Butte, Oregon, fifth. 

Low Quarter Blood Combing:  §¢). 
view Ranch, Port Orford, Oregon, first and 
third; Anton Thrones, Friday Harbor, 
Washington, second; Boone Humphrey, Cot. 
tage Grove, Oregon, fourth. 

Braid: Saint Benedicts Abbey, Mt. An- 
gel, Oregon, first; B. L. Schmidt, Scotts 
Mills, Oregon, second; J. R. Williamson, 
Corvallis, Oregon, third; Mrs. Amelia 
Grimes, Harrisburg, Oregon, fourth; Loren 
Edwards, Junction City, Oregon, fifth. 


R. A. Ward Appointed to 


Range Advisory Council 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard has appointed R. A. 
Ward, general manager of Pacific Wool 
Growers, to the Advisory Council of 
the Pacific Northwest Range and For- 
est Experiment Station for a term of 
three years. 

The Pacific Northwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station of the U. S. 
Forest Service, with headquarters at 
Portland, Oregon, conducts research 
upon the forest and range problems of 
Oregon and Washington. 

Since its inception the Experiment 
Station has been aided by an Advisory 
Council composed of representatives of 
various interests. The purpose of this 
council is to advise with the staff of 
the station regarding the development 
of a research program thoroughly 
adapted to regional needs, the coordin- 
ation of its program with those of re- 
lated research organizations, and the 
stimulation of forest and range research 
by all suitable agencies in the region. 

Mr. Ward has long been interested 
in the problems of the cut-over lands 
of the coast counties of western Oregon, 
with particular reference to their re- 
clamation for grazing and re-foresta- 
tion. He is personally conducting an 
experiment on 4000 acres of logged-off 
land on the Wolf Creek Highway, 
where he is sowing 26,000 pounds of 
sod forming grass seed on some 2,000 
acres to determine the value of the 
land for grazing purposes. 
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The Wool Market on November I] 


UCH of interest to the wool grow- 
ers has taken place during the 
month of October. Early in the month 
bids were invited by the War De- 
partment upon ten million yards of 
10%4-ounce shirting, 7 million yards of 
18-ounce serge, and 750,000 yards of 
elastique. The bids were to be placed 
upon the 23rd of October. 

This was the spark that started one 
of the most active wool markets we 
have had in Boston since September 
1939. Before the notice was issued by 
the government, fine wools were selling 
around the 95-cent mark per clean 
pound. Values were immediately ad- 
vanced to $1 on the same type of wool 
and in a very few days advanced to 
$1.05. Halfblood, which had been 
more or less neglected, advanced from 
90 cents to $1 in about two weeks. Dur- 
ing the period of October 10 to Octo- 
ber 23 it is estimated that the manu- 
facturers acquired about forty million 
pounds of domestic wool in order to be 
in a position to make bids on this vast 
amount of government material. 

This single movement pretty well 
cleared Summer Street of good fine 
wool and increased the concern on the 
part of officials in the War Department 
as to future supplies of domestic wool 
from which further orders for govern- 
ment materials could be filled. Fear 
was expressed that bids on such a vast 
quantity might show an undue increase 
over orders placed in July for the same 
type of material. On the whole, ad- 
vances should not be considered exces- 
sive, the average being about.30 to 40 
cents per yard. It is thought that some 
officials in Washington failed to make 
proper allowance for the fact that bids 
placed upon October 23 reflected the 
full cost of raw wool replacement, 
while bids upon the same material some 
weeks previous were based, to a degree 
at least, on low-cost inventories that 
the manufacturers had been carrying. 


By C. J. Fawcett, General Manager 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


All facts considered, we believe the in- 
crease was justified. 

Nevertheless, the attention of those 
officials in Washington charged with 
the protection of the consumers’ inter- 
est has been focused upon the rise in 
the raw wool market, as well as the 
higher bids on government contracts. 
Numerous conferences have been held 
in Washington as to available supplies 
of domestic wool and the advisability 
of permitting the use of foreign wool 
in future government contracts. 


There is certainly no desire on the 
part of the wool growers or their rep- 
resentatives to obstruct at any time the 
progress of the defense program and, 
if after thorough consideration of avail- 
able supplies of domestic wool and 
probable future demands, it seems 
necessary to permit the use of foreign 
wool in certain materials, we feel sure 
the growers would be willing to with- 
draw their objections. All through the 
deliberations there has been a disposi- 
tion on the part of those in power in 
Washington to play fair with the domes- 
tic growers and to protect their inter- 
ests, within reason. 


As a result of a careful survey, the 
Secretary of War upon November 7 
authorized the Quartermaster General 
to call for bids on materials manufac- 
tured from domestic wool, wool of for- 
eign origin, or a combination of the 
two. For a number of years wool has 
been considered a critical commodity 
and for this reason the matter is being 
handled by a Priority Commission 
(headed by Donald Nelson, formerly 
with Sears-Roebuck) of the Defense 
Council. It has been stated that manu- 
facturers bidding on the basis of 100 
per cent domestic wool will still be fa- 
vored. It will be interesting to observe 
just how this works out. 


The War Department, it is expected, 
will check undue speculative tendencies 


all up and down the line from the grow- 
er to the consumer. This is surely no 
time to acquire excessive profits at the 
expense of a defense program. The use 
of foreign wool will not, however, be 
retroactive and it has been so an- 
nounced. 

The matter of most concern to the 
wool growing fraternity is the possible 
effect this regulation may have on the 
value of the 1941 clip. It is argued 
that the domestic growers should be 
satisfied with foreign importing parity 
—that is, the cost of production of a 
given grade of wool in a foreign coun- 
try, plus the prescribed duty. The up- 
set price of fine and fine medium Aus- 
tralian plus freight, insurance, and 34 
cents per clean pound duty amounts to 
about 95 cents clean cost to the manu- 
facturer. 

It is a different thing with South 
American wools where there is no fixed 
price. Because of the British blockade, 
the normal European outlets are not 
available for the South American clip 
now being shorn. Therefore, the bulk 
of this clip will be offered for sale on 
this market, and it is from this source 
that we may expect very damaging 
competition, particularly on the quar- 
ter and three-eighths grades. It is in- 
teresting to note that from October 1, 
1940, to November 1, 1940, there was 
no wool exported either from Argen- 
tina or Uruguay to any other country 
except the United States. In this period 
there were 16,500,000 pounds shipped 
from Argentina to the United States 
and 8,500,000 pounds shipped to the 
United States from Uruguay. It is 
thought that the bulk of this wool was 
from the old clip. This furnishes a good 
criterion as to what may be expected 
when the weight of the clip now shear- 
ing comes on the market. With the an- 
nouncement by the War Department 
that foreign wools would be permitted 
in the manufacture of military material 








The National Wool Grower 


Domestic Wool and Mohair Quotations—~Week Ending Friday, November 1, 1940 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS 








Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (1) 
































Scoured Basis 
Boston Prices Shrink and Shrink and Shrink and 
Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent 

Fine Combing (Staple) _ $1.07-1.10 (63%)  $.40- .41 (65%) $.37- 39 (68%) $.34- .35 
Fine French Combing _ 1.02-1.07 (64%)  .37- .39 (66%)  .35- 36 (69%) —.32- .33 
Fine Clothing Scipsenishcescaeas: (65%)  .34- .35 (68%)  .30- 32 (71%)  .28- .29 
Y, Blood Combing (Staple) 1.03-1.05. (58%)  .43- .44 (60%) .41- 42 (64%)  .37- .38 
Y, Blood French Combing 97-1.02 (59%)  .40- .42 (61%)  .38- .40 (65%)  .34- .36 
Y, Blood Clothing 90- .95 (60%)  .36- .38 (62%)  .34- .36 (66%)  .31- .32 
¥ Blood Combing .87- .90 (53%)  .41- .42 (55%) .39- 41 (58%)  .37- .38 
¥% Blood Clothing .83- .85 (54%)  .38- .39 (56%) .37- .. (59%) 34-35 
I .80- 84 (50%)  .40- .42 (52%) .38- 40 (55%)  .36- .38 
wi a... 7e- 51 (45%) 43-45 (47%)  .41- .43 (50%) ~—-.39- 4 
Common and Braid 75- .77 (44%)  .42- .43 (46%)  .41- .42 (49%)  .38- 39 











(1) In order to present scoured basis prices on terms of greasy wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to grease 
basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average, and heavy shrinking wools for 


the different length groups quoted. 








the South American markets jumped 
about 1@2 cents in the grease on the 
finer grades and, in some instances, 
even more upon wools that were afloat 
or ready for shipment. 


As was expected, during the month 
Germany has taken supervision of the 
textile industry in France. This will 
aggravate the dire need of raw wool on 
the part of Germany now apparently 
successfully withheld by England 
through her blockade of the seas. 


A commission from England has 
been appointed to visit South America. 
The membership of this commission 
includes prominent Bradford woolen 
manufacturing representatives, which 
gives rise to an idea that some sort of 
arrangements might be in the making 
concerning the South American clip 
that is now being shorn, or the commis- 
sion may be seeking to encourage com- 
merce between the Latin American na- 
tions and Great Britain, particularly in 
finished woolen textiles. A further in- 
dication of the interest on the part of 
the British government in increasing 
their export trade is found in another 
committee or commission recently ap- 
pointed to administer a fund of 50,000 
pounds derived from assessing wool 
used in the British Empire to promote 
the volume of British textile exports. 
All of this points to a battle royal for 
world markets between nations when 
free use of the seas again prevails. 


The top futures market during the 
month of October has behaved rather 


badly, and spot quotations of tops have 
been suspended altogether. This, pre- 
sumably, is of a temporary nature but 
it is well known that some investiga- 
tions are being conducted, not by gov- 
ernment officials but by proper com- 
mittees within the Exchange itself, as 
to certain proceedings that have taken 
place within the month. 

The spread between the cash price of 
$1.40 on average fine top and the clean 
price of wool from which it is made 
provides a topmaker with the most 
handsome spread he has enjoyed for 
many, many months. A probable fair 
conversion cost of fine tops, even with 
the low price of noils, is not over 25@ 
30 cents per pound which, if based on 
the average cost of fine wool at $1, 
provides a handsome margin of profit. 

The wool growers’ interests have 
been fairly well protected for the pres- 
ent, but what the future holds for the 
next clip is not clear. There are many 
factors now active that will affect the 
value of the 1941 clip that should have 
the careful attention and consideration 
of the wool growers in their meetings 
this winter. 


In the meantime, values have been 
fairly well maintained, although little 
wool is moving at the moment. Manu- 
facturers are desirous of waiting to see 
what they willbe able to do in the way 
of foreign wool, or a combination of 
foreign and domestic wool. 


The civilian business has been large- 
ly pushed aside. The New York cloth 


fraternity procrastinated all summer in 
placing their orders. They find that 
the backlog of sixty million yards now 
on the books of the manufacturers is 
50 per cent government orders covered 
by contracts carrying penalties for fail- 
ure to deliver within a specified time. 
They are now reaping the whirlwind of 
the seed of pessimism they sowed all 
summer, for manufacturers are rather 
indifferent to the demands for prompt 
delivery of needed materials for the 
spring trade. 

There is scarcely enough good wool 
in Boston to make a market. Quota- 
tions are steady, as indicated by the 
table shown above. 





Difficulty of Obtaining 
Delivery Retards Wool 


Piece Goods Business 


ITH spot and nearby deliveries 

on a wide variety of fabrics al- 

most impossible to obtain, trading in 
wool piece goods during the week ended 
November 8 was less active than in 
the previous three weeks, the New 
York Wool Top Exchange Service re- 
ported. Awarding of contracts on large 
quantities of cloth for the Army tied 
up the productive facilities of many 
plants for several months to come. 
Buyers of men’s wear fabrics discover- 
ed that most mills had sold up their out- 
put through February and were begin- 
ning to quote on May and June ship- 
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ments. This, of course, meant that pro- 
duction of spring and summer fabrics 
has been sold and that mills are now in 
a position to negotiate contracts for the 
fall, 1941, season. Further statements 
in the release follow: 

Because of the inability of many mills 
to quote prices on reasonable deliveries, the 
trade was paying more attention to the 
values at which Army goods were bought. 
Judging from latest contracts, the market 
is up on an average of 35 cents a yard on 
cloths made of wools similar to those used 
in defense orders. Meanwhile, the Navy 
was reported to have entered the market 
for more than a million and a half yards of 
heavy goods on which bids will be opened 
November 19. 

Clothing manufacturers continued to seek 
supplies of men’s wear fabrics but without 


much success. December and January de- 
liveries were impossible to obtain and many 
buyers found that the shipments available 
were too late for the Easter season. Gab- 
ardines, flannels and tropical worsteds con- 
tinued to move in heavy volume, Woolen 
goods were also active. In many instances, 
mills refused to quote, having no goods to 
sell. Clothing manufacturers reported 2 
brisk demand for spring and summer gar- 
ments. Retail trade was reported to be pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. The increasing pur- 
chasing power resulting from the marked 
gains in employment were being reflected in 
better sales in a large number of industrial 
centers. With the election uncertainty over 
and the draft out of the way, retailers ex- 
pressed the view that sales over the next 


six weeks would run considerably ahead of a 


year ago. 





Wool Auctions 


Boston 


TOTAL of 4,314,875 pounds of 

western wool was sold out of 
4,608,925 pounds offered by Merrion 
and Wilkins in a four-day series of 
auctions in Boston, October 15 to 18, 
inclusive. The offerings were the un- 
sold wools from the Denver, Ogden and 
Montana auctions held by that firm 
during the summer. 

The wools were offered at the psycho- 
logical moment from the point of view 
of the sellers, since the market was 
keen to absorb them and weather con- 
ditions were good, for the most part, 
for viewing the wools, the Commercial 
Bulletin comments. The response fol- 
lowing the latest request of the govern- 
ment for bids on a further large yard- 
age of goods, was very keen, and clear- 
ances were very good, especially when 
the disposal of the “passed in” lots 
at private treaty following the sales is 
considered. Of the 384 lots offered, all 
but 26 were sold. Top price was 41 
cents paid for 3100 pounds of graded 
quarter blood Montana wool, said to 
be of choice color, good condition and 
staple, and the range for all wools sold 
was between that figure and 22% cents. 

As reported by the Boston represen- 
tative of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, the sales were as follows, all 
prices being f.o.b. cars at the point of 
storage: 

2,757,550 lbs. original bag wools, 221% 


to 40% cents; 763,750 lbs. graded fine 
wools, 2314 to 3734 cents; 229,625 Ibs. 
graded half blood wools, 26 to 391% cents; 
443,300 lbs. graded three-eighths blood 
wools, 33 to 40 cents; 104,800 Ibs. graded 
blood wools, 33! to 41 cents. 

Scoured basis prices were in line with 
those prevailing at the time in Boston. 
Fine wools, graded and in original bags, 
brought around $1.03 to $1.08, scour- 
ed basis, for good French combing 
length; around 97 cents to $1.02 for 
short to average French combing 
length; and 92 to 95 cents for clothing, 
prices being estimated cost of the wools 
delivered Boston. Half blood wools 
brought mostly 97 cents to $1.02 
scoured basis, for good French comb- 
ing wools, and 92 to 95 cents for short 
French combing and clothing. Comb- 
ing three-eighths blood brought 83 to 
90 cents, while quarter blood wools 
were sold at mostly 78 to 83 cents, 
scoured basis, delivered Boston. 

Sixty bidders attended the series of 
auctions, the first ever to be held in 
Boston by a private concern, and 17 
of them bought the entire tonnage of 
wool sold, according to the report of 
the Commercial Bulletin. Topmakers 
were the outstanding bidders but deal- 
ers were often conspicuous in the bid- 
ding. Only three manufacturers were 
successful in their bidding, taking 16 
lots between them. 

Only sample bags of each lot offered 
were on display in Boston. Each morn- 
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ing during the days on which the auc- 
tions were held, sample bags of lots 
to be offered on that day were made 
available for examination by the buy- 
ers, the bags being laid out on the 
floors of one of the large wool ware- 
houses in Boston. 


Stockton and Portland 


The highest prices paid in the West 
for wool this year were established at 
auctions held by the Pacific Wool 
Growers at Stockton, California, on 
October 28, and at Portland, Oregon, 
on October 31. Twenty buyers, rep- 
resenting both eastern and western 
firms, competed for the offerings, and 
bidding was spirited. 

Out of 654,956 pounds offered at the 
Stockton sale, 534,720 pounds were 
sold. The top price at the sale was 49 
cents in the grease, paid for a 12,000- 
pound clip grown by Dr. Edwin Bun- 
nell of Willows, California. A Hum- 
boldt County range clip grown by L. 
A. Robertson of Garberville, Califor- 
nia, brought 4634 cents. Other Hum- 
boldt wools brought 42% to 43% 
cents. Original bag central California 
lots brought mostly 3434 to 37% cents. 

Original bag Nevada range clips 
were sold at prices ranging from 32 
to 34 cents in the grease, which figures 
from $1.03 to $1.05 clean basis. One 
accumulation of graded Nevada half 
blood wool brought 36 cents. 

At Portland 650,000 pounds of wool 
were sold out of an offering of one mil- 
lion pounds, and the high price of the 
sale was 49 cents, paid for a lot of 
graded Valley half blood wool. 

Original bag fine and fine medium 
wools ranged between 32 and 37 cents, 
with the bulk at 33 to 36 cents. Graded 
fine Territory wools sold in a range of 
34 to 37 cents; fine Valley, 38 to 40 
cents; graded Territory half blood, 
33% to 43% cents, with the bulk at 
41 to 42 cents; graded Territory quar- 
ter blood, 35 to 40 cents; quarter blood 
Valley, 45 to 46 cents; low quarter 
blood, 45 to 46 cents. Three-eighths 
blood wools were neglected, the bulk 
of wools passed being of this grade. 

Figured on the clean basis, landed 
Boston, original bag fine and fine me- 
dium wools sold at $1.03 to $1.15, and 
the bulk of the wools at $1.05 to $1.10. 
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The Wool Fund: $8,782.19 


RECEIPTS TO NOVEMBER 1, 1940 
BY STATES: 


California 
Colorado 


Se " 


Montana - 


Minnesota 


Nevada __ 








New Mexico 


Oregon _. 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Texas __. 
Utah __.. 
Washington 


Wyoming 


Merrion & Wilkins - 








BY DEALERS: 


Adams & Leland, Inc. 


Angell, Bronsdon & DuPont_. 
Ciinton C. Brown. 
Colonial Wool Co... 


Dewey Gould & Co.___. 


Draper & 
Eisemann, 


al ong 
| a ee 


Emery & Conant Co., Inc. 
Forte, Dupee, Sawyer Co... 


Hallowell, 


Jones & Donald. 


H. I. Haber Wool Co._________. 
Harris Wool & Fur Co... 
A, Weare Co. 


A. MacArthur Co. 


Merrion & Wilkins... 


Walter A. 


ee aa 


Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill ______. : 
Roswell Wool & Mohair Co.___... 


S. Silberman & Sons 


Sheldon & 


Swift & Co.. 


ee ENT 





Chas. J. Webb Sons Co., Inc. 


Winslow & Co... 


Woolgrowers Whse. & 


Marketing Co. 


Roger Griffin & Co... 


Wright Bros. 


DIRECT TO NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION: 


Leo Sheep 


Co., Rawlins, Wyo. 


Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers 


Assn. 


Oregon Wool Growers Assn.__. 
W. B. DeGraw, Edwards, Colo. 
New Mexico Wool Growers 


Assn. 


California Wool Growers Assn. 
Devereaux, Burke & Sheridan 


H. J. 


Devereaux, Rapid 


Oe. |) 
King Bros Co., Wyoming 
Idaho Wool Growers Assn... 





$ 222.55 


544.30 


1,176.90 


196.11 
249.27 
302.82 

23.00 
306.55 
138.09 
573.20 

23.20 


pa ea ii! ee 
1,614.25* 


$8,782.19 


347.50 
55.75 
3.40 


764.97 
276.55 
1,349.40 


23.85 
168.41 


419.40 


521.95 
87.45 
79.30 
41.75 
46.70 


1,614.25 


15.57 


1,481.14 


19.60 


615.20 


11.39 
16.50 


176.30 
126.10 


14.29 


99.51 
5.01 
2.00 


6.03 
15.00 


23.65 
65.00 
10.50 


R. C. Rich Sheep Co., Burley, 


Idaho 


Wyoming Wool Growers Assn. 


F. C. Clarke, Laytonville, 


Calif. 


John Reed, Lincoln Feeder 


Corp., Kemmerer, Wyo... 


*The allocation of this amount 


27.90 


$8,782.19 


received from 


Merrion and Wilkins by states will be shown in 
the Wool Fund statement in the December issue. 


Contributions to the Wool 
Fund in October 


ARIZONA 


Brooksby Bros. 
Milford Hall 
Penrod Brothers 
Tomas Ortega Sr. 
Willis Lynch 
Lester Lee 

Lon Wheeler 


Jos. K. Udell 
Walter Crockett 
Hamp Eaves 
Joseph Kuhn 
T. H. Frazer 
Navajo Tribal 


CALIFORNIA 


Arnold Doray 


Frank C. Clarke 


COLORADO 


Durham & Bailey 
John Gentz 

Ben Gutierrez 

— Pritchard 

Ben Ames 

Slates Bros. 

C. E. Muender 

Philip J. Provost 

C. S. Lorimer 

Wm. F. Haywood 
Roy G. & Frank E. 

Lawson 

Jack Blaisdell 

W. D. Anderson 

Del Charlesworth 
Harry E. Dudley 
J. Frank Clifton 
Gus Morris 

Wallace & Buhman 
Kenneth Thompson 
H. G. Puett 
Blue Mesa Sheep Co . 
Wm. G. Taylor & Son 
Willard D. Brinkerhoff 
Karl Mathis 
Keith Taylor 
John S. Hiskey 
Iler P. Anderson 
Jacob A. Miller 
N. A. Smith 
J. R. Kountze 
Golden Bros. & Reents 
Connie Stone 
Dixie Campbell 
Mrs. Harold I. Scott 
W. 1 


'yles 
Ivan Meckarland & Bros. 


Frank Beckord 
E. A. Morrasy 
Jake H. Lenhart 
John H. Luhr 
George T. Wohlford 
Charles Henry 
McFarland & Randall 
Harry Bollinger 
Wayne Hamilton 
oa Jackett 

C. Edmonston 
hiiyn H. Tedmon 
B. Seward Tedmon 
Henry Bates 
Paul A. Bates 
Roy Wyckoff 
Chester Caldwell 
C. M. Patrick 
J. N. Sanders 
M. R. Thimmig 
R. R. Haworth 
Ira J. Taylor 
P. J. Rodgers 
Wm. Tracy 
J. B. Smith 
Otto Piper 
G. D. Groves 
C. M. Work 
R. J. Lamborn 
Mrs. C. H. Harold 


Hugh Jenkins 

E. J. Wagner 

Max Duran 

Swen Peterson 

Felis Gallegas 

Berte Gallegas 

W. R. Morgan 

Morgan Brothers 

S. T. Parsons 

Eligio Maestas and 
Pasquala Maestas 

Mrs. Elsie H. Broadhead 

Juan D. Montoya 

Mrs Josephine Montoya 

O. W. Gylling 

Tunis F. Hannu 

M. I. Chenoweth 

Carlos F. De Herrera 

A. B. Aydelotte 

Samuel Rivera 

N. F. Velasquez 

Ed. Christensen 

F. M. Bernard 

Joseph J. Lobato 

Ernesto Gallegos 

Miguel A. Gallegos 

J. B. Gredig 

Ramon Gallegas 

Gossard Breeding Est. 

Earl Andis 

Glen M. Gates 

Que Gledhill 

Lewis Morgan 

Frank C. Fletcher 

Dewey Sheridan 

J. A. Tisdel 

George Todd 

Wm. A. Daniels 

Pat Sweeney 

Stanley J. Wyatt 

H. C. Gilley 

Rufus Marshall 

J. H. Flora 

G. F.. Vogel 

Rex B. Yeager 

E. R. Johnson 

Edmond Reigel 

B. S. Spindle 

G. E. Hammer 

Geo. H. Hann 

Samuel Oldum 

Wilbur Thomas 

C. R. Bitters 

Josephine Hahn 

Mike Sekich 

Ed. Mnnroe 

Burr S. Fuller 

A. Christensen 

R. P. Ricketts Adm. 

Slaughter & Mayne 

Fred Olson 

Edgar R. Hunt 

G. B. Barnard 

J. U. Tilford 

Robert Templeton 

Guy E. Weatherly 

Cc. J. Simms 


Ed. Frazier 
Denzel H. McClung 
Wm. Jesmer 

John L. Asmus 
Jas. B.. Asmus 

V. H. Drake 
Vincent Powell 
Ed. Johnson 

Ed. Barntzell 
Frank L. Wilson 
W. B. Reeves 

J. C. Shively 

G. K. Dickerson 
J. L. Pritchard 
A. A. Fuesz 

H. E. Wheatley 
H. W. Clatworthy 
S. M. Van Swearingen 
(Happy Texas) 

H. W. Clatworthy 
C. G. Kreiger 
Paul G. Dawkins 
Cc. E. Jesse 

R. J. Lamborn 
Charlie Walker 

C. B. Harmon & Son 
Ivan Baller 
Douglas Clifford 
Wilbur K. Letterly 
Hubert Work 

Getz Brothers 

Geo. D. Young 

P. F. Menge 

W. H. Ewing 

J. L. Carpenter 

J. Chas Parker 
Conrad Hopp, Jr. 
F. A. Mack 

Star K. Ranch 
Roger L. Williams 
Frank S. Archilman 
D. R. Stephens 
Harry Nesom, Jr. 
Mrs. Ross S. Wallis 
Lester Bashor 
Rufus Sterling 

L. G. Davies 
Richard Kiernes 
D. D. Parker 

C. H. Axelson 
Lewis E. Amend 
Pattie E. Austin 
C. N. Lavelett 
Gottlieb Stahlecker 
Wm. Stahlecker 
Francis Kibel 
Leroy Coleman 
Frank Tintle 

H. H. Nelson 
Nellie F. Fastenau 
Co. Dunagan 

E. A. Sanborn 
Dr. A. J. Chisholm 
J. E. Baker 
Frank Halsey 

G. E. Hall 

A. C. Koenig 

Joe Miller & Co. 
Henry L. Hoff 

B. J. Morrow 
Tom Knapp 

= Land & Livestock 


John H. Williams 

Rowland F. Wyatt 

Thomas Hobbs 

Fred Erfert 

H. Riding 

Geo. Kelley 

H. H. Nesom 

R. J. Lamborn 

Geo. Richart 

Chas. B. Preston 

Fisher & Reed 

Chvatel Brothers 

A. Cline 

Dwight L. Heath 

Clarence W. Stanley 

Ethel & Alonzo Welch 

E. L. Mick & A. F. 
Esgar 

Steve Cline 


Coen Brothers 
W. T. England 
A. L. Preston 
Claude S. James 
Wright & Silver 
E. L. Hagaman 
Coy Barnard 
Ralph E. Turpin 
Selby N. Sterret 
Lynn McShane 
Hackett Smartt 
John Gruenloh 
Barton & Henry 
Virgil Bolinger 
W. M. Turpin 
J. D. Scott 


Carl Lundgren 
L. C. Cox 

Herb Jolley 
Margaret Crubbs 
A. V. Harris 
Angelo Rapisardi 
Louis Simonson 
Emma Heck 

J. A. Coleman 
C. M. Dowell 
F. W. Haver 

A. N. Chase 
Fred E. Burnette 
N. H. Stone 
Earl Crowder 
Max Riesener 
Roy E. Bullard 
Carl Prior 

Fred Gerard 
Geo. M. Cawlfield 
Cc. C. Larson 
Anne L. Haver 
A. R. Bouldin 
Earl Naumann 
Floyd B. McCray 
Harold McCray 
Wm. Middagh 
Joe Murillo 
Marvin J. Thimgor 
J. W. Wright 
Lois E. Berry 
J. E. Wadleigh 
George Sprouse 
Cc. R. Link 
Frank McCurry 
E. J. Wise 
Chas. A. Gregory 
F. M. Cook 

N. F. Gregory 
J. C. Rogers 
Drescher Bros. 
Pete Pullaro 

J. R. Miller 

W. H. Gray 

Ray White 
Virginia Sipes 

L. G. Wilcox 
Charles Sandberg 
Lloyd F. Farmer 
Cc. L. Page 

Joe Davis 

G. C. Kester 
Carson Kester 

T. F. McConnell 
Ed. Bledsoe 

W. W. Anderson 
J. O. Solberg 


Russell Curtis 


Edalyne Bledsoe & E. S. 


Eaks 
George Dorsch 
Hendrickson & Miller 
Martha Cohagan 
W. L. Howard 
Thomas H. Vils 
George Buffloe 
F. H. Sheep Company 
Jack Dickinson 
Gould Bros. 
George Post 
William Simpson 
J. P. Markley 
E. A. Arnold 
Fred E. Brands 
Victor Riley 
H. A. Hunter 
Harold Dodge 
Ernest Verquer 
R. L. Scobee 
John P. Arnet 
Alfonso Benaridez 
Buss Wootton 
R. B. O’Brien 
Henry Cooley 
F. L. Torres 
Schreiner & Golder 
Ole Madsen 
A. C. Morris 
Mike Lapsansky 
Louis M. Sanchez 
Newman & Yhitoega 
G. O. Newman 
James B. Jolley 
Bill Price 
W. E. & Grace Tarbel 
Raymond Qunitana 
A. T. Harris 


D. H. Hindmarch 
Ray Ismay 

E. & J. Pacheco 
Lee E. Schmidt 
Joe Medina 
Sabino Archuleta 
Tony Archuleta 
Juan Sabala 
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J. H. Buck 

Lola B. Stiles 

M. D. McBee 

Lester Anderson 

John S. Scott 

J. R. Dodd & J. T. 
Sayler 

Ira Coen 


F. E. Towne 

L. T. French 

Neill B. McGrath 
Ray McGrath 

c. C. Shinn 

D. Powell 

Ray H. Nelson 
Dave Linder 

Mrs. E. A. Marcum 
Corning & Weimer 
Ray D. Gilbert 
Frank A. Ray 
Harry Heath & Son 
Jimmy Dey 
E. R. Lamle 
Fred Martin 
Chas. L. Brenner 
Lee Young 
Guy McGrath 
Earl Hoffman 
August Steinke 
L. H. Johnson 
Hieronymus & Ray 
Ray & Nichols 
Ray & McShane 
Ray & Wilcox 
Louis Hoppe 
Ray & Ellenberger 
D. C. Fuller 
John & J. N. Mausel 
Lewis H. Brugger 
Lee L. Diller 
Fred Lange 
Arthur Tryon 
C. I. Rodebaugh 
Charlie C. Austin 
Ratliff Brothers 
Emma M. Clore 
R. W. Sicklebower 
Bessie George 
B. L. Birt 
Harley E. Shelden 
August Kern 
D. E. Vandine 
Carl (C. E.) Pierson 
Glen G. James 
Warren Powell 
Melvin Larsen 
F. W. Pelser 
E. T. Hawthorne 
aw Strode 

A. A. Woods 
F. D. Wilcox 
C. L. Etter 
Donald Richard 
W. R. Bolinger 
Chris. Danielson 
Wiley Thomason 
Howard Hart 
B. R. Sutherland 
Grant Oxley 
Fred Schell 
Herbert E. Versaw 
Clemens Sydenstricker 
J. E. Sydenstricker 
Kelley Brothers 
E. A. Richardson 
E, A. Veo 
M. O. Metroz 
Grant Youmans 
George Soderquist 
R. C. Knowles & Son 
Lloyd Burge 

. Leonard 
Leo Gates 
Perre Etchemendy 
J. P. Campbell 
M. H. Patnode & Son 
Wayne O. Hoover 


J. B. Archuleta 
Urban Maes 

Pete Cisneros 

Mrs. Marino Archuleta 
Dan Manzaneras 
Vernon Martin 
Miguel A. Pino 
Leandro Maes 
Elias Gonzales 

J. B. Duran 

Saul Maes 

Sofey Perrino 

Ellis H. Smith 

G. E. Holmes 

F. E. Goff 

Carmel M. Espinosa 
Fred Crouse 
Telesforo Valdez 
Eulalia Atencio 
Frank C. Arnold 
Mrs. U. E. Rodriquez 
Antonio R. Medina 
Roberto Valdez 
Elias Valdez 
Victor Salazar 

J. B. Overfelt 
Eugene Ellis 

Wm. Quintana 
Jasper Montez 
Jesus Montez 
Fares Jaquez 
Emilio Lobato 

Joe Archuleta 

J. B. Vallejos 
Eddie M. Vigil 
Estate of T. Q. Montez 
Eloy Montez 

John Schmidt 

J. B. Arellano 
Jean E. Holland 
A. G. Robertson 
Ed. Teem 

Hugh Slane 

W. H. Kincaid 

G. B. Gillilan 


Pat Atencio 

C. A. White 

Loyal Morgan 

Cc. G. Wright 

W. J. Widger 

John Graves 

Murray H. Macy 

W. R. Riggenback 

Theo Schwarzbeck 

Roy Wertz 

Geo. S. Myers 

J. K. Perkins 

R. E. Schwartzback & 
A. E. Edwards 

Roy F. Holland 

O. T. Belveal 

H. E. Brown 

Burkholder & 
Montgomery 

Mathias & Shriver 

Leandro Eresuma 

Milton L. White 

W. R. Young 

Joseph Pecharich 

Robert H. Thompson 

Joe Pasic 

Otis Moore 

J. A. Stavely 

D. W. Temple 

Ralph C. Dunckley 

P. S. Floran 

W. C. Owan 

Otto Roberts 

L. E. Doles 

Viggo Hansen 

D. Doles 

W. F. & Arta M. Burger 

P. H. Ruhter 

J. B. Miller 

H. W. Hansen 

F. E. Huffman 


A. L. Crane Lester Sullivan 

A. A. Miller & Son W. F. Templeman 

E. E. Hull Ben H. Marshall 
IDAHO 

George Auchustigui T. E. Hughes 

G. Bengoechea Garnet Kidd 

Hassell Blankenship Joe A. Laird 


R. E. Buchanan 

W. J. Buhler 

R. E. Buttram 

E. S. Campbell 

J. W. Campbell 

Arthur Cloughton 

Clover Land & 
Livestock Co. 

C. W. Coiner 

W. A. Coiner 

D. H. Crone 

D. Equilior 

Dirk Gabica 

Albert Bradshaw 

Leo Davis 

Ray Davis 

R. J. Sorenson 

Edwin Harris 

Fred J. Hill & Sons 

Preston Price 

Russell Yearian 


MacLeod Brothers 
Lula McMurray 
John Muguira 

Fred S. Parkinson 
Karl Patrick 

Jame Pence 
Clarence Rahn 

R. C. Rich Sheep Co. 
Saunders & Schaefer 
E. J. Taylor 
Thomason Brothers 
William Vogle 

E. E. Williams 

D. O. Barthlome 
Roy Corbett 
Walter E. Lenhart 
May Pyeatt 

Otto Hancock 
Andrew Stenersen 
Frank H. McCracken 
Henry Neal 


Curran & Ellioraga 
S. Ancho 

H. G. Peckham 
B. A. Bevans 
Chas. McKelvey 
Edd Peck 

Emery Hanson 
W. O. Creer 
Roy Hanson 
Fred Qualman 
L. Roy Meacham 
Chas. Mendenhall 
LaSalle Creer 

W. E. Barkdull 
Carl G. Neilson 
Cc. J. Rogers 
Gail Samuel 
Tom Fica 

James Coleman 
Joe Mallea 
Gilbert Cross 
Benaur Coates 
Pete Cenarrusa 
Ray Simpson 
Dave Baird 
James Turnbull 
Jose Cenarrusa 
Irvin Payne 

Roy Twiss 
Herman W. Walz 
W. E. Corbett 
Ernest Dilworth 


K. Drnjevic 
Horace Hyde 
Amelia Smith 
Hyrum Young 
Fannie Budge 
R. C. Cozad 

E. W. Hesson 
Alfred S. Mullen 
Merle Neal 

B. E. Holcomb 
Chris Nielson 
Carlson Bros. 
Lynn Wilson 
Geo. W. Oliver 
L. M. Camp 

R. O. Capps 
Elmer Smith 
Isabel V. Kitrley 
Thatcher Kimball 
Wallace Tracy 
S. M. Dowton 
Clarence Pyeatt 
Frank Allen 
Leslie R. Hoff 
Albert V. LaMonte 
Cc. L. Walz 
James Egge 
Baptie Bros. 

H. B. Peterson 
Mecham & Foss 
J. F'. Frederickson 


KANSAS 


Harry McCall 
Dalton R. Long 
Lowell Connoly 
Lyle James 

Walter Wallace 
Sullivan Bros. 
Ralph Tuttle 

Will R. Christian 
J. O. Grunnels 

H. L. Clark 
Louie Isernhagen 
W. O. Heitschmidt 
L. B. Simpson 

O. H. Abercrombie 


George Wolverton 
Math Goltl 

E. L. Moore 

R. R. McCall 

Wm. Darnauer 
W. B. Hall 

H. W. Kleinschmidt 
R. E. Boyd 

W. J. Detwiler 
Donald Schwendener 
J. Bruce Corbett 
Floyd Chisham 

E. A. Schwendener 
Weaver Turner 


MONTANA 


John Aam 

Anton Aasrud 

Elmer & C. M. Allen 
Gus Allen 

Andrew E. Anderson 
S. Ashland 

J. E. Balder 

John Barnes 

J. H. Basset 

Nelson Bergner 
Tom Bjorstad 

Boley & Tyner 
Orden Brand 

Ed Broghammer 

J. Ambrose Brown 
Mark Brown 

Lloyd Brownfield 
Steve Campain 
Cherry Creek Sheep Co. 
Roald Christianson 
Jens Christionson 
Circle Wool Pool 

J. C. Clements 
Chester Davis 

J. R. Day 

James DeBach 
Sylvester Dillon 
Dillon Wool Warehouse 
John Doran 

L. A. Dreyer 

Dreyer & Undem 
Francis Duffy 

G. D. Edwards 

Carl Egness 

Bert Esland 

Martin Evans 


Victor LaPine 

Bert Larson 
William S. Learmouth 
Arnold Lee 

Russell Lewis 

N. W. Lundin 

Jones & MacIntosh 
Mrs. E. A. MacLoushi 
Joe Maddox 

Nancy Marron 

Ben Martinson 

P. C. Mayberry 
Dave McCann 

J. R. McCowan 
McDonald Brothers 
H. E. McDonald 

H. E. McGiboney 
James F. McGiboney 
Viola McKenzie 
McLeod Company 
A. W. McMillan 
Jack McRae 

Amy Mershon 
Fergus Milroy 

R. C. Mitchell 
Anton Moerman 
George Morast 

A. L. Morgan 
Archy Murphy 
Thomas Nesheine 
R. A. Newton 

W. S. Olson 

Bruce Orcutt 
Orlando Sheep Co. 
Ole & Laurity Ormo 
John Pelot 


Exchange State Bank PoolCharles Petronek 


Regina Fergus 
Richard Fergus 
Lee D. Fields 
W. W. Finkbeiner 
Erling Fosfield 
Cc. M. Fulton 

A. Gaverding 
W. L. Gertison 
J. Gibbs 

Roy Gibbs 

A. M. Goff 

L. M. Gregory 
L. W. Grove 

L. A. Haeger 
Susan Haughlin 
Pete Haughland 
Rose Haynie 

N. M. Herersen 
Andrew Highland 
Louis Highland 
Tollef Hinnaland 


Jacobsen Brothers 
Charles Johnson 

E. A. Johnson 

J. B. Johnson 

Mrs. M. P. Johnson 

R. R. Jones & MacIntosh 


John Pfaff 
Clarence Plymell 
Rudolph Polish 
Trygee Rae 
Fred Reed 
Richey Wool Pool 
August Ritz 
Henry Ronine 
John Ronine 
Arthur Rustuen 
Adam Ryan 
Fred R. Schultz 
H. Sibbert 
Melvin Skyberg 
John Smallis 
D. G. Snider 
Frank Steab 
Robert Stepper 
Dudley V. Stone 
J. B. Switzer 
Telin Brothers 
Leslie Thompson 
Guy Townsend 
Chris Uland 
Tollef Undem & John 
Vooris 
Sam Vinner 
Frank Vogel 
Frank Walkuck 
E. W. Wayman 


John Karlen 

John Kartwold 

Fred B. Kelley 

John Kerr 

Joe Knudson 

John Kubesh 

Edwin P. LaBelle 

Harry Snyder, Jr. 

Roberts Sheep Co. 

Chas. Holliday 

L. E. Chapell 

Ed Kopac 

D. E. Caton 

W. G. & Hunter 
Hamilton 

Mrs. Clara Mulkey 

Annie Connolly Ator 

Harry Henton 

Clarence Sharbono 

Hanley Bros. 

Philbrick Land & 
Livestock Co. 

Walter McLatchy 

Mrs. M. R. Edwards 

R. F. Clary 

Mary Dowlin 

Wm. Lentz 

Fred W. Woolsey 

W. L. Kennedy 

B. P. Loyning 

Wm. J. Jenkins 

Oscar Keener & Murray 
Melcher 

E. R. Burleigh 

L. H. & Nettie H. 


Douglas Parker 

Cc. Kuhr & Son 
Delbert Buckler 
Archie Wilson 
Elias & Tom Traweek 
Cc. F. McKenzie 
Alex Hamilton 
John Caldwell 
A. W. Bickle 
Ed Warlick 
Austin Swandel 
Albur H. Porter 
Walter Mecklenberg 
August C. DeCock 
Wm. K. Hansen 
Ray Holloway 
Eli Toma 
Richard Marshall 
F. R. & H. H. Marshall 
Irvin Kershner 
oO. D. Lampman 
J. B. Brown 
Archie Brownlee 
Carey Snow 
J. B. Appenzeller 
Ray Appenzeller 
E. L. Banderob 
F. A. Banderob 
John A. Boyers 
J. E. Brooks 
Gene Brown 
Percy Coles 
J. A. Davidson 
E. Downing 
Dale A. Gahagan 
P. D. Gahagan 
Chris Good 
R. H. Grebe 
T. T. Haaland 


Ben Hoban 

A. G. Hoff 

L. E. Horton & J. H. 
Graham 

Fred Jacobson 

H. L. Jennings 

Alex Kimmonth 

D. J. King 

J. G. McBride 

E. S. McGirl 

A. P. McIntyre 

Will J. Moore 

J. G. Morris 

J. K. Mueller 

M. H. Rapstad 

John Schreuder 

W. L. Schroeder 

Elmer Severson 

Gerald Sherman 

L. B. Stockton 

Ray Treible 

Nick Wagner 

A. E. Walker 

C. A. Warner 

Chas. Zimmerman 

Ralph Armstrong 

E. S. Ketchum 

Willis W. Kelsey 

Merle R. Kruegar 

J. P. Jones 

Lena Anderson 

Lester Billingsley 

Mayme E. Burleigh 

Cc. W. Bucklin 

A. J. Brandemihl 

Fern Crocker 

Francis Cadwell! 

E. R. Cadwell 

Donald Bradley 
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Olaf Wenge 
Wibaux County Wool Pool 
Wigdahl Brothers 
Clyde Wilson 
Henry Wischman 
George C. Yaeger 
F. V. k 
Clem Kirklos 
Arthur Bergum 
Henry G. Campbell 
Raymond Brown 
Dan Corcoran 
Keith Cul 
Claude Daugherty 
R. C. Dexter 
Franklin, Weidman, & 
Mickle 
Frank Harms, Jr. 
P. E. Hungerford 
Carl L. Jackson 
Frank Kalwitz 
Earl Kraft 
George V. Kynett 
Seward McKittrick 
Ward McLeod 
C. W. Peterson 
Harold Prestbo 
A. K. Raundal 
Ray M. Surface 
Ernest F. Zimmerman 
Sever Anderson 
Mrs. Harry 
J. H. Dickson 
Richard Fisher 
Joseph Parsons 
Samuel Dahl 
Orel K. Dahl 
Leo Helton 
Burdett Wohlfrom 
George Zeiler 
Morris E. Coil 
Fred Daniel 
Albert Julian, Jr. 
Jack Sullivan 
John Pope 
Cc. J. Pilgeram 
V. W. McCarthy 
Bert S. Lyndes 
Cc. A. Nettleton 
Joe E. Morrison 
T. F. Bathurst 
Chas Wolf 
Clarence Christie 
Clarence Williams 
F. J. Williams 
R. A. Young 
L. D. Gibson 
Maude A. Rollins 
Martin A. Miller 
E. A. Spaulding 
E. A. Berg 
Alice Bangert 
Adam Schoessler 
Evan & Johnny Bergum 
Jack Arbogast 
John Gilreath 
W. K. Gibson 
John R. Clawson 
LeRoy Dierks 
Paul Mayo 
James W. Daniels 
Wilbur F. Sanderson 
Ralph E. Strand 
D. N. Hitch 
Gladys & Al A. Julian 


Gus Bender 
Albert Minnie 
Mary Kombol 

G. A. Anderson 
Otto Soderstrom 
Vern M. Richman 
John Wagner 

H. Jacobson 
Chas E. Reed 
Ward Keith 
Pennington & Snyder 
Pennington & Nesslar 
E. A. Roberts 

B. A. Niskel 

M. C. Sanders 
Geo. R. Sanders 
W. L. Stocton 
Albert Brown 
Toulouse Bros. 
Herbert Boese 
Sigurd Eggen 
Signa Stark 
David Nelson 

Cc. Y. Nixon 
John Terry 

V. M. Long 

Geo. M. Butkay 
John Miller 

W. F. Spicher 
Carl H. Stangland 
H. B. Samuell 
John Tilleman 
Lawrence Hellyer 
Geo. D. Palin 
John Luther 
Robert S. Raundal 
Bertha Brey 
Frank Mohar 
Pat Maney 

Joh L. Barrick 
Jas Q. Walker 
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Clara Bragg 
Frank Barnum 
Frank Liess 
Walter W. Embrey 
H. W. Draine 
Mrs. Joe Stabio 
Mrs. Abbie L. Neil 
A. L. Draine 
George Gordon 
August Decker 
John A. Duffield 
Lee E. Cartwright 
Earl A. Hafer 
Jim Hough 
Leonard Howe 
Harvey A. Hopkins 
Wm. McKay 
R. K. Munsell 
Herman Leibetreu 
Carl Logar 
Ralph H. Lovelace 
Joe. M. Lewis 
Avon Lester 
John Overgard 
Wm. Ohlrich 
I. B. Norman 
J. W. McLean 
James McMullin 
Kenneth McKerlick 
Angus McGillivary 
Alex Parent 
August Preuss 
Lester Ruess 
Chas. Pestka 
John Rusley 
Orville Ralston 
E. Ralston 
Andrew Peterson 
B. C. Pettus 
Pickard & Beardsley 
S. S. Studebaker 
Douglas & Harry Smith 
urtis Shreve 
John Thrailkill 


. Williams 
Allen Waechter 
Austin Swandel, Jr. 
L. . Cain 

W. F. Knapp 
George Moga 
Pierce M. Reeves 
G. B. Rowe 
Ford Garfield 
Glenn 

Murray Johnson 
Henry Algra 
Lester Brunner 
L. C. Capser 
Orville Conant 
Norman Dalgarno 
Alfons Debuf 
Chas F. Decker 
Oscar Hagburg 
Krein Hoogshagen 
Geo Ki 


J. R. McCall 
Bertha Muller 

H. W. Muller 

W. R. Olson 

Cc. E. Parker 
Almon Perry 

G. H. Ringhand 
Reed, Conant, & Tyson 
C. H. Robertson 
Wm. Taber 

E. E. Taber 

Dan Vonica 

J. E. Chandler 
Frank Winsky 

E. Warneke 

Fred Warneke 
Chris Willems 
Northey, Ice, Horrell 
Chas. Schultz 

M. H. Crowley 
Orlo Barrick 

Victor Ballek 

Cc. M. King 

Fred D. Huntington 
L. Humphrey 

Anna Heller 

Mrs. C. A. Frost 


Rogers Inc. 
Ralph Mainwaring 
Ray N. Marvin 
Mrs. E. H. Kribill 
Frank Shammel & Son 
Frank Shammel 
C. P. Shaffer 
Midland Pkg. Co. 
Chas. Sindelar, Jr. 
W. R. & U. M. Welborn 
Lyle Wilson 
rold Kinread 
Sam Clar 
Carrie Corner 
Cc. B. Exge 
Kate Hamilton 
Joe C. Henderson 
Verile Mashino 


Irene Cecrle 
B. R. Lindsley 
oody 


D. B. Hill 

John F. Jackson 

M. D. Benedict 

Frank M. Henry 

Vernon Johnson 

R. Urton 

George Sherwood 

Adolph & Clara Anderson 

Russell Caldwell 

Cameron Bros. 
McLennon 

Chas. Coil 

Emmett Douglas 

Ole Eik 

Michel Etchenique 

Bertha E. & Daniel 
A. Fulton 

J. E. Gray 

Hanson Bros. 

Coleman Krokker & Son 

D. E. Lackey 

D. E. Munroe 

H. J. Nesing 

Oscar Nesing 

Leo Petesch 

Albur H. Porter 

Mrs. Lena Redfield 

T. J. Riley 

Herb J. Seifert 

G. E. Skidmore 

Abe Skrutland 

Ed Taylor 

Henry Tilleman 

A. P. Williamson 

J. W. Von Bergen 

Walter Twitchell 

Vincent Magyar 

Cc. C. Pierce 

W. R. Schenck 

Fred Tomas 

D. A. Williams 

Ben Mahr, Sr. 

Otto Madsen 

J. S. Sanders 

D. Thormahlen 

J. O. Shriver 

Walter Skroupa 

Blen Carrington 

Ed Albrecht 

Henry Beiber 

Leo Bradsky 

J. A. Dowdle 

Albert Goldsberry 

Henry Keinitz 

Elmer Hogen 

Wm. J. Graham 

Geo. J. Kercher 

J. C. Crossen 

Howard Hodges 

Fred Bauman 

Adrian Langstaff 

John Kanvick 

Gilbert Hetland 

Jordan Bean 

B. M. Jones 

H. F. Krueger 

A. L. Lewis 

J. W. Miller 

John Kugath 

Badura Bros 

J. N. Carmony 

J. G. Hetland 

Paul Lose 

John Krutzfeld 

Mrs. H. F. Weedman 

James M. Ross 

Mrs. Alice Lotspeich 

R. H. Belcher 

Chas. Cassie 

Harley Chandler 

Everett Carter 

Roy L. Carter 

John H. Newmeyer 

L. C. Miller 

Vern Blankenship 

Les B. Williams 

A. T. Burgoyne, & J. W. 
Von Bergen 

R. W. Holt 

A. T. Burgoyne 

Sigurd Jr. & Percy 
Lavold 

Ed Fuchs 

Anselm J. Hull 

Emil A. & Fannie Zuelke 

George Brown 

Matt T. Daniel 

Bert M. Furnell 

Lester Eide 

James Gillies 

Edger Gordon 

S. E. Hannon 

Ingolf Jeppesen 

John Krutzfield 

Ernest Kroger 

Robert Muir 

Dorothy Morris 

John Oberosler 

Perry C. Porter 

Clarence Peters 

John W. Standiford 

John Sailes 

Tom Strode 

Mrs. Bertha Stratton 

Hazel Simmons 


F. C. Metzger 
H. Morsanny 
Lyle Nichols 
Elmer Strong 
Resner Thompson 
W. L. Viebrock 
Martin A. Miller 
E. O. Birkeland 
W. ©. Blackwood 
Clyde Farthing 
Otto Fischer 

Ed Hauge 

A. J. Hansen 
Tom Jarrett 
Frank Kloeckner 
John Larson 


J. Marx 

Willard Mecklenberg 
Carl Myrstol 

Olaf Olson 

T. A. Richey 

Cc. E. Sime 

Ralph Sime 

J. G. Woods 

Henry Cretcher 
George Campbell 


— River Ranch Co. 


. Bowen 
Ed Carrell 
Ole Fiviland 


Lowell G. McClung 

A. E. Meyer & Ely S. 
Breecker 

Chris Swandel 

A. G. Sime 

C. W. Thompson 

Richard B. Ulrich 

John Westling & Son 

E. S. Marchington 

Ed. Blanchard 

M. T. Norman 

Wm. Simonson 

Mrs. Bertha Cremer 

Scholten Bros. 

C. W. Francis 

Nels Swandel 

Snyder Sheep Co. 

Ed Armstrong 


Frank Scalese 
H. W. Volbrecht 
F. W. Ward 
Harold Kinread 
Victor Clark 
Arthur Storey 
Peter McMullen 
A. G. Cathey 
Roy Fiske 

H. C. Carpenter 
Tomye B. Jensen 
D. E. McDowell 
J. J. Johnston 
Thos. Harney 

L. M. Osgood 
Chas. Johnstone 


B. W. Emerick 
Chas. Crum 

H. R. Cook 

J. O. Washington 
Sivert Bakke 
Bakshas & Griffith 
Elmer Brown 
Cleveland & Moger 
Calderwood & Weist 
J. Davis & Son 

M. Etchenique 


Gail Fleming 
Grosfield 
M. Henry 
Jansen 
Jacobsen 
Johnson 
J. Langhus 
C. Metrie 
Neel Brothers 
Onstad Bros. 
. R. Stone 
F. Shammell & Co. 
J. Tilleman 
Cc. Wellington 
R. W. Urton 
Shields River Ranch 
Winnecook Ranch Co. 
John W. & W. R. Roberts 


MOdmsme 


NEBRASKA 


Ambrose Jacobs 
Clarence Olson 
wis S. Nixon 
Henry Mammen 
R. S. McHenry 
V. O. Wood 
Forrest Hunter 
Doon Hunter 
Ernest Martens 
Roy Grant 
Gilbert Olson 
Clay Morris 
Mrs. Perry Crom 
John A. Pilster 
Ed Pilster & Mrs. E. 
H. Pilster 
Clarence Miller 
Mrs. Pat O’Connell 


Chester Caldwell 
Alfred J. Menter 
Byron L. Remington 
Cc. D. Goddard 

Cc. E. Summers 
Frank Wilkinson 

A. O. Harper 

John Zabel 

Keller Sheep Account 
Rose Hardman 

L. C. Schlickenmeyer 
Mrs. H. E. Basse 
Carl A. Buehler 
Bosley & Smith 

Jas. Jankovsky 
Gifford & Anderson 
Kenneth Richards 
Carrie M. & R. U. Ross 


J. H. Mentor M. J. Ruffing 
C. A. Leininger 
NEVADA 
Dan T. Nicholas Amy Ethel Neff 
T. W. Sloan 
NEW MEXICO 
T. N. Miller Donaciano Martinez 


Kirk Brothers 
Toney Gomez 
Ernest Hawkins 
Elbert Overton 
Leopold Meyer 
Paul Davis 
P. E. Sims 
G. C. Crites 
M. H. Burrow 
W. A. Rardin 
S. E. Brown 
— Cc. Lujan 
A. C. Foreman 
F. F. Francis 
Earl Riecke 
Carrol! C. Turpin 
Homer Hawks 


Sam Armijo 
Thomas F. Brown 


Mrs. M. G. Gallegos 
Mrs. Adele Azar 


Delfido Trujillo 
Curtis L. Sears 
Juan Vera 
H. O. Sullenger 
O. J. Carson 
C. A. Brown 
L. A. Weitse 
James B. Handerson 
John Lechner 
Manuel Pacheco 
Elgio Jaquez 
E. T. Jaquaz 
W. L. Thurston 
F. D. McClure 
Thos. Lewis 
Wm. A. Ralston 
Joe B. Dominquez 
Roy M. Brown 
Chas. A. Jones 
Lou Ann Cox 
George Butler 

. Hammons 
H. J. Meredith 
A. V. Tietjen 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Knute Bakken 
Dan Bennett 

H. R. Bradac 
John F. Bagiey 
Gordon Bell 

Cc. W. yoy 
Erwin 

Sebastian Dekart 
Frank Dolan 
Fordon Danley 
Bernard Engresser & 


H. R. Meggers 
Louis E. Michel 
Roy H. Masker 
John T. Maychrzak 
Carl R. Olson 
Bert W. Olson 
Valentine Pelz] 
Joe Pearson 

Mrs. L. C. Smith 
C. A. Silbernagel 
J. M. Stinchfield 


The National Wool Crowe, 


Glenn H. Strom 


John Stordahl 


Sam Enloe Henry Steyer 
Julia Frederick Sonstad & Clarkson 
Bryan Feist Seifert 
Gunderson & Holecek Henry Uelsman 
M. B. Hockel John Varney 
Henry Hoth, Jr. John D. Fleming 
Leo Holman Curtis Goshorn 
A. F. Kendall Sam Dahl 
Martin Klutsdal F. N. Strickerz 
A. D. Lamb Dilse Bros. 
Clarence Markeine Ed. McManus 
OREGON 
Maria Corta D. Verges 
Leo Sagehorn 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


A. W. Burkholder 
M. E. Hafner 

A. J. Landers 

Mrs. O. A. Heisserer 
George Overstreet 
Lester H. Johnson 
Mrs. C. G. Ecknrode 
Jack Smothers 
Raymond Warner 
Mrs. Bertha Gaylean 
H. B. Hallett 
Clifford L. Fleming 
Joe E. Fugier 
Darwin Pierce 

Max Rickenbach 

J. F. Williams 

Cc. O. Brady 

Oral Elston 

James Hawthorne 
Charley Waters 
Joseph N. Biever 
Irvin Davis 

Gordon Muhm 

Ruth Kirby 

W. C. Cress 

Ralph Fenner 

Even Evenson 

Elmer Jones 

Newton H. Fenner 
Chester O. Johnson 
John Gapp 

Eddie Fenner 
Norman Walton 

L. S. White 

Wm. L. Miller 
John T. Caldwell 
Cecil Horman 

D. M. Murphy 
Arthur Jones 

Ed Morris 

Ed. R. Humphrey 
Clarence E. Humphrey 
E. A. Humphrey 
Adelaide Ayre 

Elmer F. Henry 
Agnes Shaw 

A. C. Tarrant 
Lester Schramm 
Bryan Hawthorne 
Wm. Moody 

Mrs. James Trask 
James Trask 

R. P. Jacoby 

Ben Weiser 

James Bowker 

H. H. Schmunk 

J. M. Cornelison 
Ronald W. Cornelison 
Miller Brothers 


J. P. Etchart 

Dwight Hansen 

F. D. Hopkins 

Edd E. Provonsha 

L. Hardy Redd 

Lassal Livestock Co. 

Adney Sisters 

Cc. J. Albrecht 

Ray Allen 

John L. Allred 

Edwin Anderson 

L. H. Baird 

Louis E. Bates 

Clarence E. Bingham 

Lester Bingham 

Mark B. Bradford 

Chas. Bryant 

Glen Burgess 

Fred J. Cobabe 

Wilford H. Coombs 

Rena Crowther 

A. E. — 

Cc. R. Fawson 

Mark B. Hanson 

A. M. Harnston 

Estel & Roy Mark 

John Isom 

ag D. Gardner 
rnbow 

Chas. W. Stoddard 

Ivan Hoffman 

Vv. T. Rice 

Milo S. Marsden 

E. T. Heslop 

Hugh A. Stevens 

Elmer Parker 

W. J. Stone 


Gus Jorgenson 
Leo Kindler 

Otis Hill 

Theresa Erickson 
Floyd Roberts 
Floyd Peterson 
Cecil Peterson 
Chas. Dwyer 
Chas. Clinton 
Jack Fuller 
Josephine Norman 
L. E. Howey 
Oscar Leitzke 

C. B. Shepherd 
A. E. Sparks 
Malin & Stoker 
Arthur Bourne 
Lloyd A. Bourne 
Wm. B. Engelbrecht 
John H. Engelbrecht 
J. H. Bielmaier 
Erving Helms 
Ernest J. Helms 
Emil Schnose 

L. L. Hayes 
Virgil S. Woods 
Francis Young 
Elmer Elsberry 
Don Roll 

Mrs. F. W. Allen 
Clark Robinson 
Chas. L. Hall 
Roy Hudson 

Roy Merdanian 
A. H. Rosenquist 
Mike Budwith 
Mahler & Heppner 
W. H. Peterson 
Dave M. Fackler 
Mrs. Mae Stoll 

C. W. Dobbins 
Wald. D. Egan 
Geo L. Hepner 

R. Bealer 

Geo O. Jesfjeld 
Robert Bealer 
Will Conniff 
Merwin Feist 

P. D. Feist 

Peter Huiner 
Torkel Johnson 
Norman Jesfjeld 
Clara Mark 
Edward Schefferd 
Elnor Van Slooten 
Frank Van Slooten 
Owen Stensland 
Oscar & Grant Nios 
Andrew Thompson 


UTAH 


E. Ray Lyman 
M. J. Udy 

Jesse L. Pectol 

J. W. Hardman 
H. L. Sperry 

W. H. Sperry 
Persis E. Heaton & Sons 
Floyd Taylor 

E. Chester Peirce 
Geo. C. Henrie 
L. E. Potter 

D. L. Sargent 

L. Lyyn Esplin 
D. C. Loveland 
H. & S. J. Nebeker 
R. E. Mower 
Edw. Moore 

Vera Boyer 
Wilbur Powell 
Frank Siddoway 
J. H. Halisbury 
Ed. Homer 
Andrus Bros. 

G. E. Richens 

L. H. Grow. 
Frank Heise 

Ray Allen 

Earl Vernon 

L. M. Crittenden 
W. A. Bingham 
J. Vernon 

J. C. Sorenion 
Wm. S. Young 

J. O. Huggins 
Curtis C. Nelson 
George O. Spencer 
J. H. Mangum 
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wm. A. Ralphs 
Arley Sorenson 
Geo. E. Holt 
James Leonakes 
Frank Hatch 
Lewis Jacobson 
Clyde Hatch, Jr. 
Elmer Winget 
John Wilkinson 
w. R. Moffitt 

A. J. McFarland 
Clyde Wing. 
James A. Little 
H. B. Crandall 
J. D. Marriott 

Cc. F. Moore 
Melvin Winget 

E. E. Peirce 

Wes Milligan 
Cloyd F. Loveland 
Alex Johnson 
Mary Young 
Sherman Young 
Hyrum Hanson 
Fred Ludlow 

T, Frank McConnell 


Oliver Washburn 

R. E. Summers 
Lidsay C. Tait 

H. B. Crandall 
Hatch Bros. 

Birch Creek Ranching Co. 
E. B. Clark 

Mae T. Hatch 

Geo. H. Seegmiller 
Wm. Marsden 

Henry Crosby 
Wilford Day 

A. W. Seeley 

James Johnson 

Wm. R. Thorley 
Stillman & Rhead 
Wm. Oswald 

Ben Brinkerhoff Estate 
Nephi Anderson 
Robertson & Draper 
Milo Blake 

Wm. L. Jones 

Chas. C. Anderson 
A. R. Brinkerhoff 
Deseret Livestock Co. 


WYOMING 


Tom Anda 

R. T. Baton 

John Bauman 

I. E. Bryan 

Burke Sheep Company 
Cameron & Harison 
E. G. Cannon 
Carlson & Karder 
Albert Clapp 

Elvin Cole 

Frank Cooney 


Cottonwood Livestock Co. 


Cottonwood Sheep Co. 
Cunningham & Foster 
Mark Davis 

Jim Dawes 

Donald Dodds 
Double S Sheep Co. 
Henry Ehenspecker 
Eureka Sheep Co. 
Fenex Sheep Co. 
George Fuller 
James A. Garriott 
Donald Givens 

J. A. d 

Gordon & Frison 
Robert Gordon 

John Greene Estate 
Abe Greenwood 
Henry Gross 

J. H. Guthrie 

Alex Healy, Jr. 
Will M. Henry 
Hillbury & Dollar 
Holland Brothers 
Percy Laycock 
George A. Leach 
Paul LeBar 

G. R. Crossan 

T. P. Ahern 

Leo Craver 

W. W. Morgaridge 
Eycnaher Brothers 
Mons Kartvedt 
Bruce Kartvedt 
Bruce Linch 
Thomas Corpe 
Taylor Brothers 
Robert Taylor 
Arvel Dean 

Chas. C. Dean 
Carl F. Bruere 
Hicks & Richardson 
Geo. E. Ingram 
Meike Brothers 

C. T. Powers 
Elmer E. Davis 
Henry & Wm. Hackert 
Jos. D. Collins 
Walter Reamer 
Noble W. Graves 
E. H. Platt 

Martin Michelena 
G. F. Furbeck 
Thos. Bybee 
Martin Hibbard, Jr. 
Orr W. Garber 
W. A. Springer 
0. J. Brosius 
Clarence Eklund 
Claude Byler 

Wm. Eldredge 
Robert Skiles 
Ernest O. Eder 
Vance C. Classon 
L. E. Findahl 

A. E. Larsen 
Frank Hackert 
Make A. Hackert 
Chas. Pierson 

Joe Kos 

Fred Schrater 

J. K. Wright & Son 
Mrs. John Esponda 
Andrew Joy 

Louis Strentz 
Wm. Gallie 


Walter Gillaim 


L. L. Sheep Co. 

Cloyd Locker 

William Logan Clip 

A. D. MacFarland 

Mort Madsen 

Tom McCarty 

G. E. McCormick 

George McGeehee 

A. R. McMicken 

Fremont Michie 

James Miles 

Cecil Miller 

Miller Estate Co. 

Montgomery, Sproul & 
Weintz 

Moore Sheep Co. 

Charles Muanda 

Mrs. Bessie Napier 

Con O’Brien 

G. L. Olds 

Robert Philburn 

Raymond Picard 

Ernest Raber 

John Reed 

Henry Reese 

Reno Livestock Co. 

Six Mile Ranch 

Hoke Smith 

Henry Stahley 

Steve Sullivan 

Jess Teeters 

Fay Thompson 

Ray Tillard 

Ed Tomczak 

Henry Whiteway 

Willow Creek Co. 

Harold Wood 

Monroe Young 

C. S. Frederick 

Wm. English 

Clarence Peterson 

Fred W. Schultz 

J. C. Buckingham & 
E. H. Kinkade 

Ernest Schultz 

J. W. Loveland 

F. H. Pearce 

Julia Harrington 

T. M. Johnston 

L. A. Buchanan 

Sue Buchanan 

W. A. Siddle 

Jas. E. Ashley 

Powell Wool Growers 
Ass’n. 

R. A. Allen 

Sam Kindler 

T. A. Walters 

Jess Farmer 

Mrs. J. Miller 

A. Delano 

J. Boles 

J. Maxey 

Lloyd Land 

R. P. Crocker 

J. . Rise 

W. F. McClure Est. 

Jack D. Wasson 

Louis J. Damrow 

Mrs. P. T. Todd 

Elvis F. Pace 

John Pollma 

C. H. Pace 

Kenneth L. Bowser 

C. Verne Philips 

Lester Whiteheand 

Oril F. Jewell 

A. K. Jensen 

John S. Donahue 

Orlande McIntire 

Dana McWilliams 

E. G. McWilliam 

Harold MeWilliams 

Percy C. Berry 

H. A. Duis 

E. J. Calder 

Mrs. W. C. Bowser 

Louis Maloin 

Dan E. Reis 

R. B. Anderson 


Harold Jarrard 
Chas. Myhre & Jones 
J. S. Woolsey 
Landa Brothers 


John Belus 

Paul L. Bailey 
Michel Gozamburn 
Cc. D. Roehm 

Hial D. Streeter 
John M. Miller 
Ross Ramsbottom 
Pete Etchemendy 
Chas. M. Lester 
Edward T. Goble 
John Camino 

Roy E. Barkey 
Wm. Bailey 

Earl Carter 
George Raitt 

Chas. A. Ploesser 
Joe Otoegui 

Bruce T. Pheasant 
Fred C. Swartz 
Etchemendy Bros. 
Jesse W. Schoonover 
A. W. Lonabaugh 
Alger Lonabuagh 
Thos. White 
Antonio Silva 
Goelet Gallatin 
Howard S. Watt 
Martin Pelloux 
Chas. K. Lawrence 
K. K. Barnes 
Brownie Newton 
Lee Baxter 

W. E. Bates 
Harley B. Kincade 
Boyd Lyman 

C. E. Duerst 
Isaac A. Jones 

E. Dudley Godfrey 
Eugene Townsend 
Thomas M. Adams 
Pete Karell 
Walter Davis 
Albert Olson 

Fred R. Thomas 
C. A. Berry 
Eldon Harris 

B. K. Shumway 
F. L. Shumway 
W. J. Shumway 
Elgin Brown 

Carl Hessenthaler 
J. M. Lohof 
Leland Harris 
Mrs. P. J. Bloom 
Orin M. Oleson 
Chester Trumball 
Jonathan Davis 
W. H. Reed 

Geo. E. Kinder 
Chas. F. Warren 
J. D. Willis 
Clarence R. Myers 
Chas. Daly 
Milo Burke 
Brooks Egbert 
John Dahlene 
A. W. Cooper 
A. P. Johnson 
James Aagard 
W. E. & D. Dz. 
Roy Daly 
Fred H. Moller 
F. F. Chenoweth 
Henry D. Mullins 
Scott Lyman 

T. W. Spencer 

Fred & Cal Crosby 

J. W. McLaughlin 

J. W. McSlaughter 
Albert Schutz 

W. F. McJunkin 
Albert Fisher 

Ralph Campbell 

Jack Ando 

W. C. McJunkin 
James A. Legg 
Thomas Hogg 

John M. Albert 

W. A. McPeek 

J. R. & Donald Northrup 
Earl Kysor 

F. L. Bovee 

A. E. Schlaf & Son 
Bartley E. Hoffey 

O. F. Smith 

L. E. Cawford 

Stanley H. Quick 

Paul A. Greever 

W. E. Hogan 
Arthur Ljungrall 
M. P. Hale 

R. H. Johnstone 
A. M. Glasgow 
Harley L. Jones 
Ralph E. Mills 
Fred Gates 
Donald Howell 
W. R. Reno 
Frank Schneider 
Mrs. L. P. Moore 
Alva Potter 


Chas. R. Dayton 
Elmer H. Shake 
Leroy Chilcote 
Chas. W. Arnold 
Cc. A. Soward 

G. H. Meeker 
Marion D. Vanzee 
David M. Stevens 
A. W. Bittinger 
G. W. Small 
Hallie H. Hudson 
Clarence Heaton 
Robert Morey 
Frank M. Wickam 
Martin Mathews 
Albert Voigt 
Harry A. Dayton 
Maurice Laycock 
Alton J. Bell 

A. C. Lester 

Paul J. MacKenzie 
Aline J. Klopfer 
Joe Eutsler 
Arthur J. Mashek 
Hogan & O’Shea 
F. H. Church 
Harry B. Klemke 
Mosier & Company 
George Hammond 
W. L. Klemke 
Chris Christensen 
Grace M. Wilson 
Alberta E. 


Custer County Bank 
O. A. Gilkey 
Matthew R. Gilbert 
Cleve I. Evans 
Henry M. Edwards 
A. T. Anderson 
Mariona W. Reed 
H. O. March 
Kenneth Harrod 
John W. Daniels 
James O. Edwards 
Charles A. Webber 
V. F. Pearson 
Charles Wilson 
John W. Baker 

L. A. Valentine 
Lee Swartz 

Harris Swartz 

Geo. W. Rose 

T. B. McMahon 


Leon 

Jas. H. Altaffer 
Willard W. Gregg 
Elsie W. Terhune 
William B. Lobban 
Alverda Scoggin 
E. M. Terhune 
Grover J. Harney 
Rndolph L. Boe 
A. H. Bekebrede 
A. L. & J. M. Walton 
Homer Rich 

John W. Sasek 
Ed. Harrod 
Larence Herrod 
Damon Stevenson 
Luther Boies 

Leo E. Sharkey 
Oneal Gray 

T. V. Harris 
Harold I. Scott 
Cashes E. Tidd 


WhitmoreChas. Truman 
Ed 


. P. Tyree 
H. F. & Sterling 
Anderson 
Leonard Anderson 
Earl Mellott & Earl G. 
Cranston 
P. M. Pedersen 
James I, Newland 
Charlie Banister 
Sylvester Smallwood 
Geo. F. Collins 
Ollie Newton 
Edw. M. Evans 
Guy Surber 
Fritz Jaramillo 
Elsie T. Lester 
Lenora A. Ely 
C. R. Winland 
Melvin Kauffman 
R. B. Marquiss 
Harlie Cosner 
Chas. E. Kauffman 
Roy C. Bryant 
Cc. H. Persson 
L. P. McVay 
D. Bozwell Moore 
Esther H. Ohman 


G. H. Abel 
Olof J. Ohman 
B. D. Howell 


O. K. Erikson 
Frank Anderson 
Lee Newton 

J. M. Boller 

L. W. Grandy 
George Chilton Co. 
Jacinto Garcia 


Andrew Small Sr. & Jr. 


E. S. Lauzer 
D. W. Ballard 
Wm. E. Ballard 


Warren F. Deuel 
Alf Shepherd 
G. H. Buggenum 
T. P. Wallace 


C. W. Reed 
Cyriel DeMaegt 
Clara Atterbery 
Fred C. Schloudt 
Cc. L. Dye 
H. A. Nail 
Henry C. Moore 
Merle R. Canfield 
J. O. Sutherland 
F. J. Plemmons 
H. R. Matheson 
Raymond Schoonover 
Herbert McClure 
Philip G. Isenberger 
Glen Lincoln 
Henry Sedgwick 
Earl Gaskill 
Clinton O. Gaskill 
Cronberg Bros. Inc. 
Demario 
Dillen Koons 
M. J. Atkinson 
Kenneth Atkinson 
Mrs. R. N. Garrett 
Lizzie Atkinson 
B. D. Atkinson 
Robert J. Sturgeon 
George W. Sturgeon 
J. R. Swank 
Lembcke & Hermberg 
Frank A. Schilt 
Gordon Brothers 
Cc. E. Clapp 
Howard G. Rich 
Lee W. Reynolds 
Lloyd W. Whitacre 
Wayde Partridge 
Alex Koch 
Walter C. Urbigkit 
Henry A. Schaper 
H. B. Diehl 
E. C. Brines 
Laverne Brines 
John H. Brockman 
Nich Haverlock 
Ned Shaw 
Martin Suhr 
Lynn R. Burnett 
Howard C. Meyer 
Wm. Gies 
Ralph Beebe 
Vernon Day 
Chas. T. Harvey 
Ulasta Anson 
Ernest Stuhr 
Karl Stubblefield 
Floyd E. Fisher 
G. Gabrielsen 
Lorin E. Nations 
Wm. L. Duncan 
Geo. L. Owens 
South Pass Land & 
Livestock Co. 
Lillian Ellis 
Arthur Faulkner 
H. E. Russell 
Frank C. Fletcher 
Amy Fletcher 
Henry Heiner 
Phillip Brady 
Joseph H. Boynton 
Harold Brody 
John A. Anderson 
John C. Anderson 
Walker L. Russell 
H. C. Stewart 
Wm. McGinnis 
Reed Hanks 
Gid W. Bullock 
Franklin D. White 
Hyrum S. Anderson 
Orson Hyde 
G. W. Rissler 
Buffalo Creek Livestock 
Co. 


Twidale Brothers 
William A. Sayles 
Cardwell Brothers 
Dan Clarkson 

A. E. Clarkson 
Snyder & Butts 

Cc. P. Johnson 

Olga Rossin 

Eresch & Hinkhouse 
H. L. Wieland 

Effie M. & Harry Rohm 
Mrs. H. C. Hittle 
Paul Hansen 
Andrew Arnott 

B. K. Bain 

M. M. Baker 
Harold C. Thompson 
Ira Bailey 

E ‘odd 


Willard F. Todd 
M. W. Clarkson 


C. C. Alexander 

Lee Thomson 

Hortense Brady 

co. N. Mershon 
Riverstock Livestock Co. 


Lairy Bryson 


Hard 
W. T. Bredthauer 
Arthur Mahnke 
John A. Burgland 
O. Marion Jones 
Pat McNurlen 
Nelson E. Wren 
Homer W. Beebe 
Philip S. & Matt Weber 
Alvin Weber 
Gene Trouth 
Roscoe C. Hardy 
John Carson 
Joe Herald 
Tony Jaure 
Cc. W. Orchards 
Zelma Etherington 
C. Everett Orchard 
A. Welton 
Bolton & Davis 
Tom Kendall 
Harry E. Russell Jr. 
C. A. Cook Estate 
Fred A. Roberts 
Jarda Nelson and H. E. 
Peterson 
Andy Nelson Sheep Co. 
I. Christenawn 
G. W. Larson 
G. A. Larson 
Swanson & Johnson 
Harvey Stone 
Eric Benson 
Branes Truck Line 
Lee F. Harrison 
Tom R. Bennett 
University of Wyoming 
= & McKay Sheep 


Robert J. Wagoner 

Mrs. Fred Saling 

Andrew Anderson 

Loveland Sheep Co. 

Orlando Peterson 

Minnie C. Greenfield 

J. D. Robinson 

Perry Ault & Son 

W. P. Fitzgerald 

Frank L. Jones & Carl 
Willford 

Wade K. Fowler 

Guthrie & Jackson 

Jon Goetz 

Carl E. & John F. Wick 

Orville, Olaf & Augusta 
Meyer 

Anna Wilson 

Frank Romios 

Alden White 

F. E. Bollin 

Tom Reardon 

King Brothers 

Matt Bertagnolli 

Mrs. H. E. Basse 

Earl Cole 

Fred Greaser 

Orval L. Greaser 

Glenn Doughty 

Robert D. Young 

Charles O. Lyon 

Mrs. P. E. Curlee 

Chas. Lauth 

F. C. Feller 

Olof Polson 

Fred F. Quinn 

Robert Coburn 

O. A. Wall 

W. W. Johnson 

Eldon A. Wall 

David Graham 

Wm. E. Hinshaw 

Glen M. Hawkins 

Geo. A. Rasmussen 

Lloyd Wall 

Wm. Faulkner 

Ardon Norman 

Edgar L. Taylor 

Maurice Henry 

W. M. Henry 

W. O. Youngberg 

Wallace Bond 

Howard Bond 

Claude S. Bullock 

Ed. McClure 

Mary & Hazel Sims 

C. Leslie Byrne 

David R. Bligh 

Guilds & Dean 

Wardell Clinger 

James Gregory 

Jos. Birleffi 

J. D. McGavin 

Frank McNeil 

M. A. Johnson 

Parley T. Anderson 

Clate Stacy 

A. N. Gardiner 

J. B. Martin 

R. H. & H. Burns 

N. B. Gallentine 

Pilch & Abbott 

P. M. Snyder 

C. R. Tschirgi 








Utah Wool Week 


NE of the most ambitious projects 
ever undertaken by the Utah Aux- 
iliary to the Wool Growers Association 
is under way. At the time this report 
goes to press the project is being 
launched, and from all indications Utah 
Wool Week will be no small success. 
The Utah Auxiliary felt one good 
way it could aid in promoting the use 
of wool would be to sponsor a state- 
wide wool week, similar to the adver- 
tising campaign carried on for the bene- 
fit of lamb earlier in the season. Pre- 
liminary surveys were made early in the 
summer to feel out the response of the 
largest department stores and it was 
so favorable plans were made to have 
set aside the week of November 3 to 
9, inclusive, for a Utah Wool Week. 
All the stores of Salt Lake City have 
been contacted and special woolen dis- 
plays are to be shown in their windows 
together with suitable printed material 
announcing Wool Week. Placards were 
also displayed in leading stores of sev- 
eral other leading Utah cities and in 
some of the leading business houses 
other than stores, throughout the state. 
One of the special events planned for 
Wool Week is the annual bridge lun- 
cheon to be given at the Ladies Liter- 
ary Club on November 6, at which ap- 
propriate prizes of fancy cuts of lamb 
and woolen articles will be given. The 
Z. C. M. I. is giving a fashion revue of 
woolen ensembles on their lovely models 
on November 9, and at Clara Clawson’s 
shop woolen costumes are being model- 
ed by sorority girls and members of 
the auxiliary each day from three to 
five o’clock. The Hogle Investment 
Company generously loaned the use of 
their Main Street window for a special 
display of handwork of wool, and two 
girls, dressed in knitted woolen dresses 
or suits, will occupy the window for a 
portion of each day, demonstrating 
knitting, needlepoint, or other ways of 
using wool. 


With the Women’s Auxiliaries 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
— Avenue, Salt Lake City, 











The newspapers are also cooperating 
by giving added space daily to short 
talks on various phases of wool. 

It is hoped that the success of this 
venture will warrant its becoming an 
annual event. 





UTAH 
Salt Lake City Chapter 


OE of the most entertaining after- 

noons in the memory of the ladies 
of the Salt Lake Auxiliary was had at 
the home of Mrs. T. Tracy Wright, 
chapter president, on the occasion of 
the chapter’s October monthly meeting. 
Nearly thirty ladies enjoyed the meet- 
ing, including several prospective new 
members. A delicious plate luncheon 
was served by the hostesses, after which 
musical numbers were enjoyed. Cur- 
rent events were then discussed by 
Mrs. W. V. Pace. 

The high spot of the afternoon was 
the fashion show given by 4-H Club 
girls of Salt Lake County, modeling 
woolen costumes they had made dur- 
ing their summer’s club work. Though 
but a few girls participated, their origi- 
nal costumes and fine handiwork 
pleased all who saw them. Miss Mary 
Elva Bertoch won a first prize of $5 
for her green wool suit. She also 
modeled another ensemble she had 
made of woolen materials. Second prize 
of $3 went to Miss Lorraine Toone, 
and third place and $2 went to Miss 
Marion Beatie. Judges for the con- 
test were Miss Margaret Dinwoodey, 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason, and Mrs. Mabel 
Hadley. Mrs. Dan L. Capener, in 
charge of wool promotion work for the 
Salt Lake Chapter, was responsible for 
arrangements on the Fashion Revue. 


Lamb and Wool Displays 
At Pacific International 


Exposition 
GAIN the women of the Oregon 
Wool Growers Auxiliary have 
made a great success of one of their 
most important ventures—their booth 
at the Pacific International Exposi- 
tion. 

Huge crowds were attracted to the 
miniature meat market to see the 
tempting displays of meat trays out- 
lined with green parsley and a beau- 
tiful arrangement of all white flowers. 
Three lambs were given away by the 
end of the show. 

The wool exhibit was shown against 
a cleverly arranged background of 
silver, primrose yellow, and fall flow- 
ers. Wool ties and toys were offered 
for sale and with each sale of one dollar, 
a chance was given on a_ beautiful 
Pendleton fringed shawl, which was 
also used as a display on the door, with 
a spotlight turned on it. We sold more 
than $770 worth of wool neckties and 
wool toys, many of them going to cus- 
tomers of previous years. 

Though this exhibit was a lot of 
hard work for those in charge, we feel 
its success, both financially and from 
a wool and lamb promotion standpoint, 
more than evened the score. 


Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, President 





OREGON 
Morrow C ounty C hapter 


E Wool Growers Auxiliary lunch- 

eon-meeting for October was held 
at The Lucas Place, with Mrs. Philip 
W. Mahoney presiding. 

Reports were made on the recent 
lamb promotion program when C. W. 
McNamer gave the auxiliary seven 
lamb carcasses wholesale and cuts from 
them were sold by Mrs. Mahoney and 
Mrs. B. C. Pinckney. 
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The Heppner Library Committee was 
reorganized due to the absence of Mrs. 
Alfred, with Mrs. Orville Smith, Mrs. 
Harold Cohn and Mrs. Lucy E. Rod- 
gers acting. 

There was some discussion concern- 
ing the state convention which will be 
































Above, the Wool Dis- 
play sponsored by the 
Oregon Wool Growers 
Auxiliary at the Pacific 
International Exposition, 
Portland, October 5-12. 
Miss Ruth Shepard, left, 
of the Oregon Worsted 
Company, is making the 
wool toys that attracted 
many purchasers. Mrs. 
Ralph I. Thompson, pres- 
ident of the Oregon Aux- 
iliary, is holding one of 
the woolen ties, sales of 


which also reached a 
high peak. 
Right, the Oregon 


Auxiliary’s lamb display 
at the Pacific Interna- 
tional, with Miss Mil- 
dred Mason of Portland, 
a 4-H Club winner in 
the Auxiliary’s wool 
dress contest at the Ore- 
gon State Fair, in atten- 
dance. 


held this year at Lakeview, December 
a 

Committees for the November wool- 
en display will be appointed at the next 
meeting. 

The history of the Morrow County 
Wool Growers Auxiliary has been com- 
pleted by Mrs. William Bennett and 
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Mrs. R. A. Thompson and turned over 
to the chapter. 
Josephine Mahoney, 
Corresponding Secretary 


Malheur County Chapter 


BS ew September meeting of the Mal- 

heur County Wool Growers was 
held at the home of Mert Thayer, Mrs. 
Ralph Jones presiding. 

The members were delighted to re- 
ceive a $10 premium on their booth at 
the Malheur County Fair, at which 
woolen neckties were sold, a chance on 
a woolen quilt being given with each 
sale. The Idaho Power Company do- 
nated the use of an electric refrigerator 
for the showing of fancy cuts of lamb. 
Range grass seeds, poisonous weeds, 
and pelts of animals harmful to sheep, 
were also shown. 

The October meeting was held at the 
home of Mrs. Duncan Fraser, Mrs. 
Ralph Jones presiding. At this meet- 
ing, the final plans were made for a 
card party, and a Thanksgiving pro- 
gram of thoughts, stories, or poems from 
each member, was planned. 

Mrs. Fred Trenkel, Secretary 
(Continued on page 41) 
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year. The number to be fed in the Rocky in Texas, where over 20 per cent of the F sur 

The Outlook for Sheep Mountain states will probably be somewhat total western lamb crop is produced. ers 
smaller this year, with a rather sharp de- Shipments of feeder lambs from Texas in 

and Lambs crease in Colorado, not much change in September were of record volume, but in « 

. : ; : Wyoming and New Mexico, and an increase July and August they were smaller than, | * q 

E Livestock Situation issued by in Montana. The number fed in the area year earlier. In Texas, as in other western hav 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- west of the Continental Divide is expected sheep states, fall marketings of lambs con. — 0M 
nomics of the U. S. Department of to be larger than last year, with increases sist of slaughter lambs and feeder lambs. § firs 
Agricult for October, 1940, con- = California and Washington and possibly But unlike most other western states, a rel- all 

ewe Soe ns ’ in Idaho, some decrease in Oregon, but not atively large proportion of Texas lamb 
i i ' ; y Mtge prope sare Fin 
tains the following statements about much change in the other states. Consider- frequently held through the winter and sold P 
the outlook for sheep and lambs: able increases are expected in lamb feeding after shearing in the spring as grass-fat hav 
According to information released by the in Texas and Oklahoma. yearlings. The proportion of the lambs » § the 
Agricultural Marketing Service in early Oc- Wheat pastures in Kansas, Oklahoma and held this fall may be fairly large in view § cos 
tober, the number of lambs fed this fall and _ ¢astern Colorado have made excellent growth of the facts that wool prices are high in w. pal 
winter will be about as large as the number this fall and a very heavy movement of lation to prices of feeder lambs and feed 
fed during the 1939-40 season. lambs to these pastures both from Texas conditions in Texas are good. - 
As indicated in the accompanying table, and a — — —- - voi Thus, it is expected that the increase in hig 
shipments of feeder lambs and sheep into the P&ct evs va 4 ea a Rey we | other the 1940 lamb crop over a year earlier will J 
corn belt states during the three months, 0 ign feed | eg nai . d dies not be reflected in larger slaughter this fall, | 
July to September, were about as large as te oat © 208 f Sich “a9 pt o and the and it may not be reflected in larger | ad 
the unusually heavy shipments for the cor- “il yea ree of Nebraska and Wyoming slaughter supplies of fed lambs this winter, } (jj 
responding period last year, and were much See depending largely upon changes in the ii 
above average for the period. Though the ' movement of feeder lambs from Texas in | ““ 
number inspected at stockyards was some- Little Change in Sheep and Lamb Slaughter (October and November. an 
what smaller this year, the number shipped As indicated in the September issue of ca 
in direct—not going through stockyards— the Livestock Situation, slaughter supplies Lamb Prices pl 
showed an increase. Shipments into the of sheep and lambs this fall may not be Th f fecti ab 
eastern corn belt were smaller than last year, much different from those of a year earlier, EE ee ee eee ye 
with a sharp reduction in Illinois and some : : . lamb prices in recent years have been (1) 

d E . . . despite the increase of 3 per cent in the : | 
reductions in Ohio and Indiana; but in- 4949 Jamb crop over that of 1939. In slaughter supplies of lambs, (2) domestic | 
creases were reported in Michigan and Wis- September, inspected slaughter of shee : anil demand conditions and (3) wool prices. | Us 
consin. Shipments into the western corn : P The outlook for these three factors is most- } cq 

P . lambs was about 10 per cent smaller than : 
belt were also larger than last year, with . . ly favorable for a higher level of sheep and 
/ 8 year, a year earlier. The failure of slaughter to oan . hu 
large increases shown for Iowa and Kansas_ j; , . : lamb prices in 1941 than in 1940. Slaugh- 
f . S$ increase over a year earlier, with an increase : ; th 

and some increase for Minnesota. Missouri ; . ‘ ter supplies of sheep and lambs in the 1940- 
8 in the lamb crop is due chiefly to the fact 41 fed-lamb “ole D be ce 
and Nebraska reported smaller in-shipments. that a relatively large proportion of Texas z s -lamb mar. res Nps ( vy a fa 
Reports from the western states as to the lambs have not yet been marketed for ¢ pril) Pa — cee i ons C ey 4 - 7 fa 
probable volume of feeding in that region slaughter. Most of the increase in the 1940 nee f + Paw Seeewe- ars be fa 
point to at least as large a number as last lamb crop in the western sheep states was 476 1OF meats in = = ee © fo 
an additional supporting factor to lamb am 
prices in 1941. > 
ell 

Feeder Sheep and Lambs Received in Several Corn Belt States, 1941 Lamb Crop all 

mb Cro 
July, August and September, 1939 and 1940 (1) ; i 
Barring unfavorable weather conditions, sh 
(Numbers given are totals of direct shipments and shipments from public stockyards.) mo marked change in the 1941 lamb crop ]| , 
from that of 1940 is expected. There has | ™ 

State 19397 ® 1940 1939 i940 1998 i940 1989 Tea. pH op eng eg vader — : 

2 in the lamb crop since . : 
| SE 7,177 16,003 12,716 27,877 147,064 108,783 166,957 152,663 At the beginning of 1940, stock sheep num- | 9} 
Indiana chica 27,496 25,629 40,887 28,733 34,466 66,164 102,849 120,526 bers were a little larger than a year earlier, n 
Michigan________. 8,754 1,565 11,272 12,111 39,198 54,663 $9,224 68,339 and the number on farms at the beginning 
Wisconsin. 1,102 1,679 12,909 28,455 54,441 62,793 68,452 92,927 of 1941 may be about the same or slightly A 
Minnesota________. 35,529 19,945 99,364 96,721 127,488 171,929 262,381 288,595 larger than in early 1940. It should b: c¢ 
Re 77,778 ° 80,002 174,428 187,593 245,100 374,914 497,306 642,509 noted, however, that favorable weather and J bx 
Nebraska______. 26,536 28,190 62,193 47,817 147,160 112,095 262,889 188,102 feed conditions next spring in both the | w 
Total 7 States__184,372 173,013 413,769 429,307 821,917 951,341 1,420,058 1,553,661 saan ig ee ee oe th 

, , , , , , »420, 53, states, with the present level of sheep num- T 
bers, probably would result in the 1941 | 
(1) Data obtained from the offices of the state veterinarians in the above states. lamb crop being larger than the 1940 crop. | al 
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Chicago 

R the past month the lamb mar- 

ket has been in a comatose condi- 
tion. Despite light receipts demand 
continues weak and unreliable with 
buyers in a mood to put on bearish pres- 
sure on the slightest provocation. Buy- 
ers say this is logically the reflection 
of the dullness in the dressed trade. It 
is quite evident that supply and demand 
have been pretty evenly balanced for 
some time, for the markets since the 
first of September have been exception- 
ally devoid of fluctuation regardless of 
the size of the supply. Sales at Chicago 
have been mainly at $9 to $9.50 with 
the October top at $9.75. The average 
cost during the month was $9.15 com- 
pared with $9.30 last year. However, 
excepting last year and 1937, it was the 
highest October lamb average at Chi- 
cago since 1929. 

During the past month prime steers 
advanced $1.00 and the best hogs de- 
clined 65 cents. Lambs held about 
steady during the period. This unusual 
and peculiar market behavior was predi- 
cated on two essential facts. The sup- 
ply of highly finished steers was not 
above the average for this season of the 
year, while the call for choice beef at 
eastern distributing centers was un- 
usually strong. For some time the best 
cattle have been selling $2 to $3 per 
hundred higher than a year ago while 
the best hogs have been cashing 50 
cents to $1 lower. The reason is not 
far to seek. The supply of hogs thus 
far this year is 30 per cent larger than 
for the same time last year, which has 
made pork relatively cheaper than 
either beef or lamb. The public natur- 
ally grabbed the cheaper product. 

According to the opinions of local 
sheep salesmen, there are several factors 
in the offing that are likely to improve 
the market for lambs during the next 
few months. One thing is the prob- 
ability of a smaller supply, now that the 
range crop has been about all garnered. 
Another is that improvement in the 
consuming demand, incident to the 
boom in the production of war material, 
will have a strong tendency to expand 
the market for all mutton products. 
The sharp advance in wool which has 
already been established will help ma- 


terially to bring about a better scale 
of prices for all ovine stock on the hoof. 
Since the high time in August there has 
not been much change in the wholesale 
price of lamb, which is ranging from 
$13 to $17 or about the same as a year 
ago. 

Encouraged by better prospects, de- 
mand for feeder lambs is strong and 
active. For two months or more every- 
thing available has been bought up 
greedily at prices bordering close on 
the heels of slaughter lambs. Sales have 
ranged from $9 to $9.25 for top quali- 
ties with many of a plainer type at 
$8.50 to $9. It is reported that the 
number of lambs on feed in the corn 
belt is about the same as a year ago 
but with a noticeable difference in dis- 
tribution. Iowa shows a big gain while 
Nebraska has fewer. Minnesota has 
more and Ohio fewer. 

Only 9,800 feeder lambs were sent 
out from Chicago during the month of 
October compared with 73,000 last year 
and 83,000 two years ago. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that most feeder 
lambs for the corn belt were bought at 
western points and at feeding stations 
on the way to market. Ten years ago 
Chicago sent out 107,000 feeders in 
October, and twenty years ago the 
shipments totaled 171,000. 
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IMPORTED 


CORRIEDALE RAM 
FOR SALE 


We are offering at the Chicago Inter- 
national (November 30 to December 7), or 
by private treaty 
An Imported Thos. Bowling Ram 
NO. 16-N-570 
Dropped December, 1938 
Sired by Guthrie Bulgranda II 


Dam, Special Stud Ewe sired by 
Pride of Glen Legh 


KING BROTHERS C0. 


Breeders of Corriedale and Rambouillet 
Sheep 
LARAMIE, WYOMING 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 








Management $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 

Plants 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

eee eee 4.50 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool........ 3.00 
Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep................ 2.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.................... 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep .. 2.50 





FOR SALE BY 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 











When you want to 
find things out— 


reach for the 


Other towns are but a 
moment away by tele- 
phone and you get an 
immediate spoken reply 


In an average 3-minute call, two peo- 
ple can exchange over 300 words. Ask 
the operator for rates to any towns. 


telephone! 








—-_ 


The Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Company 
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STOCKMEN 


Sow Michel Grass Rye for Pasture and 
Profit. Strawberry Clover for Alkali and 
Marshy Lands. Write 


Mutual Seed Company 


Hermiston, Oregon 








PELLETS 


Sheep & Cattle 
the 
Ideal Range 


Feed 


See Your 
Feed Dealer 





> —— . ——— a 


GLOBE MILLS 


Ogden Salt Lake City 











Marketin?, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 
184 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 











HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 








CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 








Iowa Wants Breeding Ewes 


Iowa farmers, for soil fertilization and 
utilization of farm feeds, want to buy 
breeding ewes, yearlings, twos, threes, 
fours, short-mouthed, and aged ewes good 
for one or two years in small farm flocks. 
Prefer lots of 400 to 3,000 head, high-grades 
or crossbreds. 

How many have you for sale? Please 
state approximate ages, average weight of 
fleece, what bucks bred to, price and load- 
ing station. lowa pays range sheep grow- 
ers approximately ten million dollars an- 
nually. 


FRED CHANDLER 


CHARITON, IOWA 








The available supply of lambs for 
slaughter from now on will depend 
mainly on shipments from the nearby 
feed lots. Some of the “comebacks” 
have already showed up but they were 
not well finished and did not sell up to 
expectations. In most sections of the 
country there seems to be plenty of 
feed and no logical reason for lambs to 
come in half fat. Due to the general 
wave of optimism sweeping over the 
country on account of war contracts, 
it is predicted that meat prices will go 
higher and mutton values will step 
along with other products. The advance 
in wool values lately has been a source 
of much encouragement to feeders and 
may have the effect of keeping the 
lambs back until they are better fin- 
ished. 

While receipts of sheep at twenty pri- 
mary markets for the first ten months 
of the year show a decrease of a million 
compared with last year for the same 
period, the slaughter of ovine stock for 
the same time at all the federally in- 
spected points is very close to the same 
figures as last year. This year the fed- 
erally inspected slaughter of sheep for 
the first ten months totals 14,468,471, 
an increase of 84,940 over the 1939 fig- 
ure for the same period (14,383,531). 
During the month of October, slaughter 
totaled 1,734,137 this year as against 
1,584,615 in 1939. 

On account of the large lamb crop 
in Texas this year there is some specu- 
lation as to what the final feeding vol- 
ume will be. Wheat pastures in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and eastern Colorado have 
made excellent growth and many lambs 
from Texas are being shipped to that 
area. On account of this movement it 


The National Wool Growe, 


is believed that the feeding volume iy 
Wyoming and Nebraska will be de. 
creased. Conditions have been report 
favorable west of the Continental Jj. 
vide with a strong probability that Ca). 
ifornia will show up next season with ap 
increased supply. 

Receipts of sheep in October were 
168,706, including 91,884 sent direct 
to packers. This supply was 5,00 
larger than a year ago but, with that 
exception, the smallest for October since 
before the turn of the century. Last 
November 192,000 sheep arrived at 
Chicago. The total supply at 65 mar. 
kets under federal control indicates a 
decrease of 7 per cent compared with 
last year while the slaughter is about 3 
per cent less. 

Frank E. Moore 





Omaha 


EALTHY markets for all classes 

of lambs and aged sheep, lighter 
receipts, and seasonal changes in the 
sources of the livestock were the main 
features of October’s sheep and lamb 
market. 

At 130,000 head, receipts were about 
10,000 head short of the run for Oc- 
tober, 1939. 

The range for top price on fat lambs 
was $8.90@9.40. Most of the time 
the peak of the market was above $9. 
Final prices included sorted range 
lambs at $9, fed wooled lambs at $9@ 
9.15, and fed clips at $8.50@8.75. 
Those figures represented gains of 15@ 
25 cents for the month. 

Gradual replacement of many range 
lambs with fed lambs—quite a few of 
which were shorn—brought an increase 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week Ended: 
Slaughter at 27 Centers______ 





CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 


Good and Choice. 





Medium and Good. 





NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN 
DRESSED LAMB PRICES 
Choice—30-40 pounds 





Good—30-40 pounds 





Medium—All weights 


Oct. 26,1940 Oct. 28, 1939 
291,064 29; i? 
$9.45 $9.46 
8.72 8.68 
$16.50 $17.25 
15.50 16.45 
13.75 14.00 
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ume in @ in the percentage of killers. However, 


be def light runs were the rule, and often 6000 EWE OUTFIT 


sporte| buyers could not enforce price cuts, 
ME EE aes, Yemen in the dresued ment FOR SALE AS PROFITABLE GOING CONCERN 
State of Washington 


at Cal. § markets made them bearish. 





withan!| Ample supplies of feed, generally Summer Permits for 7200 sheep. 
profitable feeding last year, and the Leases for Other Months for 10,000 head. 
r were} healthy market for fat lambs were 2300 Acres of Deeded Land Including 100 acres with good irrigation rights. 
direct | among the reasons for the feeder lamb Can Sell All or Part of Outfit. 
5,000 } market staying in good shape most of For Particulars, 
h that — the time. Western lambs sold as high ADDRESS A. B. 
r singe § as $9.25, with the $9 final top about Care National Wool Grower, Salt Lake City 








_ Last} 25 cents higher than September’s 
ved at} close. There were a few times during 
5 mar. # October when feeders outsold fats, 
‘ates q | and in general temporary set-backs in 
1 with | the fat lamb market had no apparent 
bout 3 § effect on demand for feeder lambs. 
The country wanted breeder ewes, 
yore § too, and competition for the moderate 
supply of ewes held the breeder market 
quotably unchanged throughout the 
month and brought strong to 15 cents 
lasses § higher prices for fat ewes by the end 
ighter | of October. Choice fat ewes reached 
n the | $4 just before the close. Broken- 
main | mouthed western breeders were worth 
lamb | as much as $5.15 throughout, and 
solid-mouths reached $6. 

about The factors that will affect the 
r Oc- | course of lamb and sheep prices during 
the next few weeks seem to be pretty 


ambs {| much on the seller’s side of the fence. MISTER 
time | Quite a little wool has moved at prices DAIR YMAN 








e $9, | above those of a year earlier, and there 

range | is no reason to expect any recession 5 T OCKMAN 
$9@ | in that direction. Aside from whatever - 
8.75, | push the defense program has given to fi ARM F, R J 


15@ | wool prices, the stimulation in general 
business conditions reasonably can be , 
expected to work back to quite a few fs 


ange 
- ° lines of work that affect livestock io 
‘ease | Prices. Colder weather should stimu- cet your FREE °° &: 4,9 


late meat consumption, though natur- / 
—= | ally buyers will be making some ad- COPY N Ow r 


justments in their buving plans along 
___. | about Thanksgiving. While the end of 
39 real activity in the feeder lamb mar- 
ket is in sight, yet there should be 
enough demand for the seasonally 
smaller supply to hold prices in about 
the same relation to fat lamb prices 
that they have held lately. Most own- 
ers of farm flocks seem to consider their 
season’s results satisfactory, and coun- 


demand for breeders, too, should PROTEIN of 
4 eyeing <a — pi COTTONSEED MEA PROVED QUALITY 
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WORLD FAMOUS 


“HOME ON THE RANGE” 


SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 

1941 MODEL 

GREATLY 
IMPROVED 
Will save you 
$75 per month 
in feed of 
horses, yet 
gives you the 
use of your 
truck for haul- 
ing lambs, 
feed, etc. 
Can be drawn 
by car or sad- 
dle horse. Full 
size bed, G. 
W. stove, cup- 
board, table, 
bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 

n be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 
Write for literature 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 

















ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 


| DON’T TAKE CHANCES 
ON WORMS 

IN MY A _ 
LIVESTOCK “V4, 





WORM CAPSULES 


A dependable product for ridding sheep 
and goats of stomach worms, swine of 
large roundworms, dogs and foxes of 
hookworms and large roundworms. 
Nema Worm Capsules are easy to give 
and low in cost. A famous Parke-Davis 
product—millions are used annually. 


FREE! NEW WORM BOOKLET 


Write for illustrated, instructive new booklet No. 650 
on the worming of livestock, dogs and foxes 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk {-18-L, 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 








THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinchine 


Send For Free Samples 

















SNARES FOR COYOTES, WOLVES 
Expert Trappers use Kleflock Steel Animal 
Snares for catching Coyotes, Wolves, and 
Bear. No. 1—Fox, Lynx, 45c each, $3.75 dozen. 
No. 2—Coyote, Badger, Beaver, 50c each, $4.00 
dozen. No. 8—Wolves, Cougar, small Bear, 
65c each, $5.00 dozen. No. 4—large Black 
and Grizzly Bear, 5/32 inch Cable, 11 feet 
long, $1.25 each. Setting instructions Free 
with first order. We pay the postage. 
ee LOCK SNARE CO. 
Dept. Hibbing, Minn. 








RANKLI 


= sures * SHEEP 


FRANKLIN Ovine Mixed Bacterin Protect Your Sheep! 


May be used for both prevention and treatment of complicated 
cases of infections associated with hemorrhagic septicemia 
where there are para-typhoid infections of sheep and lambs. This 
bacterin contains, in addition to the killed cultures of hemor- 
rhagic septicemia, a number of other killed cultures of organisms 
commonly found in complicated infections in sheep. 


Price 5c per dose. 


FRANKLIN Ovine 
Ecthyma Vaccine 


(For Soremouth in Sheep and Goats) 


FRANKLIN BLOOD STOPPER 





oe 
Get Rid of Worms Sold by ig oe 

FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER is effective for expelling pecial Sheep 

both the stomach norte and tape worms. i addition Booklet Free! 

to the copper 3 

other medicinal caeationte that help to expel the killed “— pe aged a 

worms and in the healing of the lacerated linings of the emuiah: elles eas 
i intestines. Water only need be added to the powder. 
( Complete directions are on each package. ' Send for Bi ig Pree Catalog 


A’ 20-ounce package will make 5 gallons of drench 
solution. This is good for 320 doses for mature sheep 
or goats, or 640 doses for lambs or kids. Price $3.00. 
10-ounce package, 160 mature animals or 320 young. 
$2.00. 5-ounce package, 80 mature sheep, 160 lambs, $1.25. 





of frank in Products. 
O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver Konses City Orme Marfo 
Wichita Alliance 


Fort Worth 


Salt Leke City 


tudes 





Amarillo 


The National Wool Grow, 


son to think that the supply of ew, 
won’t work down to pretty slim pm. 
portions. 

Ray Burley 





Denver 


ECEIPTS at Denver last month 
totaled 578,246, making for the 
largest number yarded in any op 
month during 1940, and an increase oj 
55,087 head over the 523,159 received 
in October, 1939. 

Colorado furnished two thirds of the 
total supplies, or 348,000 head, which 
was an increase of 13,000 over the same 
month a year ago. New Mexico ship. 
ped the next largest number—largely 
feeding lambs through to feed lots— 
totaling 107,000, or an increase of 46, 
000 over October last year. Wyoming 
furnished 63,000 head, an increase of 
8,000; Arizona 11,000, an increase of 
9,000; Idaho 10,500, an increase of 
1,000; and Montana sent in 3,000 
which was practically all increase, 
Smaller numbers came from Oregon, 
Nevada, Nebraska and Kansas. 

Only two states showed decreased 
shipments to Denver last month. Feed- 
ing lambs through the market to east- 
ern feed lots from Texas in October 
totaled only 4,000 head, or a decrease 
of 1.500 under a year ago for the same 
month, and Utah shipped only 29,000 
which stopped at Denver for feed, water 
and rest as compared to 52,000 during 
October last year. For the first ten 
months of 1940 a total of 2,425,357 
sheep and lambs were received at Den- 
ver, or a decrease of 125,532 under the 
same period a year ago. 

About four fifths of Denver’s Octo- 
ber receipts were sheep and lambs in 
feeder flesh sold at and through the 
market—totaling 412,000 head. How- 
ever, regardless of the large numbers 
received and sold on the market, values 
continued to rise on this class as the 
month progressed. 

Feeding lambs the first week of Oc- 
tober sold mostly in a range of $8.25@ 
8.65. By the second week the spread 
had risen to between $8.65 and $9.10. 
The third week they were steady, but 
by the fourth week were sold at $8.75@ 
9.25. During the last four days of Oc- 
tober they were up again to between 
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November, 1940 


$8.90 and $9.35, with a top of $9.40 
being paid on October 28 for two loads 
of 70-pound feeders from Phippsburg, 
and the same price paid again on Oc- 
tober 31 for two cars of 71-pounders 
from Steamboat. In fact on the two 
days $9.40 was paid for feeders, this 
price was from 15 to 25 cents per hun- 
dred above best available fat lambs. 

Fat lamb prices started up at the 
outset of the month from between $8.85 
and $9.25 for the bulk on October 1 
to the top of the month of $9.85 paid 
for six loads of 86-pound Hayden, Colo- 
rado, fat lambs on October 4. The top 
was retarded somewhat to $9.65 on the 
following three market sessions up 
through October 8; then down to $9.40 
the next two market days; and between 
$9.10 and $9.35 for best available 
lambs the week of October 14. 

Values were up to between $9.25 and 
$9.60 for fats during the week of Oc- 
tober 21, and the first load of feed lot 
lambs appeared on October 25. This 
was a 98-pound load from Eaton, Colo- 
rado, that sold at $9.35 with billing. 
Prices ranged from $9 to $9.35 the last 
four days of the month. 

Carloads of Idaho fat lambs appear- 
ed intermittently throughout October 
and sold in a range of $8.75@9. A 
carload of shorn lambs averaging 87 
pounds sold on October 29 at $8.25. 
Supplies of fat lambs yarded from Wyo- 
ming points were scarce; however, 
around a dozen loads cleared at mostly 
$9.25 early and late in the month. 
Three cars of Oregons were taken at 
$8.75 on October 14. 

Shipments of feeding lambs from 
Denver in October continued heavy to 
Kansas wheat fields, and a heavy move- 
ment was on into the irrigated sections 
of northern and northeastern Colorado 
and western Nebraska. A total of 180,- 
000 went out to northern Colorado ir- 
rigated sections, including a sizable 
number to eastern Colorado wheat pas- 
tures. Kansas wheat field feeders took 
100,000, and 95,000 went into Nebras- 
ka lots. Because other eastern states 
are usually earlier buyers, shipments 
to those areas were retarded and in- 
cluded only 13,000 head to Illinois, 
7,500 to Iowa, and 1,000 each to Mis- 
souri and South Dakota. Feeder lamb 
shipments from Denver in October this 
year increased to 26,000 to Colorado 





ULTIPLY this picture by the num- 

ber of cars and trucks in this 

country today, and you have a miracle 

such as the world has never seen before 

—a miracle whichis unmatchedanywhere 
in the world today outside America. 


It is the miracle of 25 million people 
owning and enjoying a mechanism as 
complexandcompetentasanautomobile. 


In a single year—this year, for instance 
—the industrial genius of America turns 
out some three million new cars—more 
than the fotal owned in any other country 
on the face of the globe. 


Many things make this miracle possible 
—including the American railroads. 


For mass production depends on mass 
transportation. 


And what that means is this: 


There are more than 17,000 parts in a 
single automobile—many of them made 
in widely scattered cities. One industrial 
writer has estimated that the materials in 
an automobile travel by rail an average of 
six times before the car finally rolls from 
the assembly line. 
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The materials needed for building auto- 
mobiles come from every state inthe union. 
Cotton must travel an average of 1,300 
miles, copper 1,500 miles, wool 1,700 
miles, lead 1,100 miles—iron and steel 
travel from mines to mills to factories 
where frames, bodies and other parts are 
made before arriving at the point where 
the cars are finally built. 


So the automobile industry has come to 
depend on the clocklike regularity of the 
railroads. Many plants handle parts 
straight from freight car to assembly line 
with nostored supply or “float” of motors, 
frames, wheels, transmissions or other 
parts on hand. This helps reduce the 


cost of your car. 


Perhaps you have never paused to con- 
sider such facts as these—any more than 
you have realized that much of the food 
you eat, the clothes you wear, most of the 
things you use every day were brought 
together from every part of the nation 
by rail. 


As a matter of fact, that’s the finest tribute 
anyone could pay to railroad service. It 
works so dependably and smoothly, you 
almost forget it’s there. 


SEE AMERICA—by Rail 


You can take your car along too 


NOW—TRAVEL ON CREDIT 
See your ticket agent about Grand Circle Tour! 








RAILROADS Weshinsien.n.« 
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158 REGENT ST. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
PHONE 3-8564 








Paragon Printing Co. 
* | PRINTERS 

of Publications - Books 

Catalogues - Directories 





and Commercial Job Work 
Ruling - Engraving - Binding 


Dial 3-5897 122-124 W. on Second So. 
83-5898 Salt Lake City, Utah 











Enjoy The Complete Appointments 
of Salt Lake’s Largest and 
Finest Hotel 


® 4 NOTED DINING ROOMS 

@ 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOMS 

® NEW $200,000 GARAGE 
MODERATE RATES 


THE HOTEL UTAH 











Suv Toombes, Managing Director 











For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


Write: National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 











PIII icusncicosccsttcvaxonensinssstiseniensensosseses $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 

Plants 5.00, 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

Range and Pasture 4.50 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool...... 3.00 
Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep.................-.- 2.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.................... 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 





FOR SALE BY 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 














points, and 81,000 into Kansas. Ship- 
ments to Nebraska and Illinois were 
about the same as in October last year, 
and were only half as heavy to Iowa. 

Interior Iowa slaughterers bought 
14,300 fat lambs during October, or 
twice as many as October, 1939, but At- 
lantic Coast packers purchased only 
24,000 head, which was only half as 
many as during the same month a year 
ago. 

There were 36,000 head of sheep and 
lambs slaughtered in Denver during 
October, and for the first ten months 
of 1940 a total of 292,000 head were 
killed locally. 

R. C. Albright 





Kansas City 


$9 lamb market prevailed dur- 

ing the month of October. On no 
day did the top price for lambs fall 
below $9, the high top did not go above 
$9.50, and the closing top for the pe- 
riod, $9.25, was half way between the 
low and high points and 25 cents above 
the final quotation in September. The 
price movement for the month covered 
a 50-cent range. The highest aver- 
age prices were paid in the week end- 
ing October 26, when the top price on 
five successive days was $9.50. On the 
Monday following this high average, 
the market slumped 50 cents to record 
the low point for the period at $9 
down, and the subsequent recovery 
from this point was 25 cents. 

The general stability in the market 
was the feature of the month’s trade. 
While the quality of the offerings 
averaged fairly good, there were many 
shipments that showed the effects of 
adverse range conditions. Killers say 
this year’s lambs are not making as 
good dressing percentage as those last 
year; in fact, this same condition has 
prevailed since the new lamb crop be- 
gan to move in May. 

The average price for lambs the past 
thirty days was not quite so high as 
in the same period last year, but better 
lambs were available then than now. 
The meat trade was only fairly active, 
and low-priced pork is attracting con- 
sumer demand in that direction. 

Fat sheep were quoted strong the 
entire period. The net advance in 
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ewes was 25 to 35 cents. Yearling 
held steady and the scattered bunches 
of two-year-old and aged wethers were 
firm. The bulk of the slaughter ewe 
sold at $3.25 to $4.15, with top $4.25 
Yearlings brought $6 to $7.75. Most of 
those that sold under $7 were from 
Texas. Some _ two-year-old wether 
brought $5 to $5.50 and aged wether 
$4 to $4.50. Ewes outnumbered offer. 
ings of other sheep classes. 


Prevailing prices for feeders, most of 
them in less than car lots, were $8.25 
to $8.75. Where full car lots with good 
freight advantages appeared, $8.85 to 
$9.25 was paid. The supply of feeding 
lambs available on the market was com- 
paratively small, but the number moy- 
ing on direct billings and on contracts 
around the open market was large. In 
the aggregate it is probable that more 
lambs moved into a feeding position 
this October than in the same month 
last year. 


Lamb feeding this coming winter 
will be as large as last winter, but the 
area distribution of operations will be 
materially different. Colorado, west- 
ern Nebraska and the eastern corn belt 
states will feed fewer lambs, but this 
decrease will be offset by increases in 
the western and northern corn belt, in 
the winter wheat belt of Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma, Texas and eastern Colorado 
and the Pacific Coast states. The in- 
creases in the wheat belt will be larger 
than in any other area. 

Trade talent anticipates a good mar- 
ket for fat lambs this coming winter. 
The upward trend in employment will 
probably continue, the pork tonnage 
will not be so large as last winter and 
there will be no increase in beef tonnage. 
There is no prospect for export trade in 
meats to open up, and while demand 
will be on an entirely domestic basis 
there will be more people able to buy 
meats than for several years past. 

Late this month new-crop, fed lambs 
will be available in appreciable number. 
Wheat-field lambs will probably move 
early as wheat has made a good growth 
and lambs have done well so far. 
Northern corn belt states usually mar- 
ket early so that the outlook for the 
late fed lambs is fairly promising, 
especially for those that have gone into 
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feed lots at light weights and can be 
full fed for the February and March 
markets. 

October receipts were 147,470 as 
compared with 147,745 in the same 
month last year, or a difference of only 
275 head. However, the total for the 
ten months this year was 1,106,245 
compared with 1,179,465 in the same 
period last year, a decrease of 73,220. 

C. M. Pipkin 





St. Joseph 


OR the month of October sheep re- 
ceipts were 83,630 compared with 
30,870 in September and 93,669 in 
October a year ago. Of the month’s 
total 23,573 came from Colorado, Ida- 
ho, and Wyoming; 14,274 from Texas 
and New Mexico; and the balance 
from native territory. 

The lamb market held to a pretty 
even course during the month, and 
closing prices are strong to 25 cents 
higher. On the extreme close best na- 
tives sold at $8.75, while choice Colo- 
rados were quoted from $9 to $9.25. 
During the month the top on natives 
ranged $8.75 to $9.25, and westerns 
$9 to $9.50. 

Feeders still continued in good de- 
mand, with prices largely $8.75@8.85. 
Fed wooled yearlings sold largely at 
$7.50, with a few at $7.60, and fresh 
clips ranged $6@6.75 on late days. 
Fat ewes closed 25 to 50 cents higher, 
with fed kinds up to $4.25 on the close. 

H. H. Madden 





Shearing Contest A Major 


Event at International 


E shearing contest is listed this 
year as one of the important events 
of the International Live Stock Expo- 
sition at Chicago, November 30 to De- 
cember 7, at the International Amphi- 
theater of the Union Stock Yards. 
Two contests instead of one are 
scheduled for Friday morning, Decem- 
ber 6. One is open to farm-flock state 
shearers, and the other, an “open 
event” for all shearers from all sec- 
tions, including past winners of the 
farm-flock contest. 
Entries for both contests will be ac- 
cepted until November 25. 
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ATTENTION! 


CUEUOEUOUOUQGCUUOUCCRERUDORRODEUEROROUOUDEOOEED North Salt Lake 


THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 
WOOL 
to the 
Idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 


Why not market your livestock 
thru bonded Commission Firms 
who have experienced sales- 
men to secure you the Top Dol- 
lar for your cattle, hogs and 
sheep thru competitive bidding? 


For the best of service bill your 
shipments to Feed at North Salt 
Lake. Our day and night crews 
are always ready to serve you. 








The National Wool Growers 


SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Spokane, Washington 
January 21-23, 1941 





Convention 








STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for f and rest. 

Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 
Ample facilities for long or short feed. 

Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY: 

50,000 Sheep With Up to Date | 160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete informatiog. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located on the Santa: Fe 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











THEY'RE MOVING MARKETWARD 


The market may not be all that producers desire, but the service we 
render is tops. 


TOP SALES — TOP SERVICE 


We have no motive in directing shipments to any specific market. 
We aid to direct our customers to that market where returns are likely 
to be for the consignor’s best interest. 


When you consign to us you get the “ultimate” in market service. 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Live Stock Commission 
at 11 Leading Markets 
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NOVEMBER, the harvest and thanksgiving month of the 
year, finds the American people thankful that we have 
something to be thankful for. Some of us may not know just 
what we have to be thankful for, but if we Winchell vid our 
ear to the keyhole und do a “Peeping Tom” over the transom, 
listen in or look in at the world “over there,” I am sure 
there is something in the memory book of each of us that 
will cause us to be thankful this November 21 of 1940. 

The price of lamb in the feeding lot compared to a leg 
of lamb on the butcher block; or the price of wool “in the 
bag” at the shearing pen compared vid the price of wool in 
a bolt of cloth in a tailor shop, may not cause the sheepman 
to raise his anti in the contribution plate at the Thanksgiv- 
ing Day service. But the sheepman is a good sport, and 
if he can sell his lamb crop and his wool clip without 
“clamping” another chattel loan on the “layout,” he will 
be duly thankful for favors received, even if some Wash- 
ington agency makes a big game reserve of some inaccessible 
part of his summer range und makes another reciprocal 
trade agreement vid some other wool producing nation. 

The flockmasters will maybe trade a lamb to a turkey 
growing neighbor, another lamb for a little porker in the 
pen of his hog producing neighbor, und then make yet an- 
other trade vid his cattle neighbor, und so the entire Sheep- 
fold neighborhood, regardless of the “over the block town 
price of meats,” will dine like kings on Thanksgiving Day. 
Maybe better than most kings. Kings, looks like this year 
of 1940, will grab a nibble here und there as they flit from 
place to place trying to avoid a blitz from a blitzer. 

Our war of words, largely a war of vocabulistic garbage, 
used as ammunition by folks gone temporarily and pain- 
fully patriotic, words that carried promises made by the 
heartless to bewilder und confuse those who accept as true 
the untimely birth of words without the parentage of 
thought—came to an end Tuesday, November 5. The bal- 
lot in the hands of the Americans who have the intelligence, 
the knowledge, the will und the courage to use it is a power- 
ful thing. It’s a concealed weapon. With it the American 
voter shoots a silent shot that decides the fate of men and 
of nations. Votes when used by Americans who are not 
afraid of threats or carried away by promises have the 
power when counted and tabulated to say “Who’s Who in 
America.” 

Two outstanding Americans were the candidates for the 
presidency. One of them was selected by the people, and to 
the will of the majority, the minority should say, “Amen.” 
The balance wheel of America is neither the President nor 
the Congress, but the voting strength of a hundred and 
thirty million Americans. So it is now, so it has been ever 


since our Fathers gave this nation to the world, set the 
star of hope in the western sky that it might shed its radiant 
luster over all the world to light the path wherein all men 
might walk with the dignity of freemen who have the love 
of liberty singing in their hearts. 

America, America, God shed His light on thee, and a 
long as that light shines, as long as Americans are born free, 
as long as liberty sings in their hearts, so long will Americans 
embrace the opportunity to be thankful on Thanksgiving 
Day. There may be wrongs to be righted, evils that need to 
be curbed, but until we as individuals do right by our neigh- 
bor we can not expect our neighbor to do more for us than 
we are willing to do for him. 

In his kit of songs, my singing partner Harry Clarke, 
on our weekly Raditorial has a song, “On the Road to 
Mandalay.” Now that the election is over and we know 
where we are at, let us hope we are “On the Road to Nor- 
malcy.” If things don’t get well all at once, they will any- 
way get better and the more we “lift and the less we lean,” 
the “less we sigh and the more we sing,” the better we’ll feel, 
If we can’t see the silver lining in the clouds, let’s brighten 
up the dark side with a grin. 

It is as unlikely that you will find the principles of a 
dictator in the heart of an American as that you'll find the 
principles of an American in the heart of a dictator. Asa 
people we may lose much of that which is of Caesar, but if 
we as a people hold to that which is of God, there will al- 
ways be a thanksgiving season. 

As Americans we get much advice, advice given us only 
to deceive, to bewilder, to make us jittery, to look with 
suspicion at our neighbor, to question his honesty, his in- 
tegrity, to make us afraid of shadows, to question the 
stability of the government itself. 

There has been held before the people the hobgoblin of 
fear, the fear of war, the fear of want, the fear of hunger, 
the fear of an uprising in the country from within, the fear 
of a dismembered government, with our institutions crushed, 
our freedom bartered on the market place under the red 
flag of the auction. Such talk, Joe Bush says, is bosh. There 
is not a force in the world, with all the armies and the war 
chests and the officers of the best equipped army in the 
world that will ever tread the sod of the prairie states. So 
as we as Americans gather in our homes for the thanksgiv- 
ing season, let us be mindful of Ecclesiastes 8-15. I quote: 
“Then I commend mirth, because a man has no better 
thing under the sun than to eat, and to drink, and to be 
merry; for that shall abide with him of his labor the days 
of his life, which God giveth him under the sun.” 

Peter Spraynozzle 
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With the Auxiliaries 
(Continued from page 31) 


WASHINGTON 


E Washington Auxiliary has been 

active during the past months, 
though our current year’s work has 
just begun. Yakima was hostess in June 
to the Washington State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at their 44th conven- 
tion. Several of our members attended, 
and we furnished wool flowers for 
one luncheon. 

The Central Washington Fair was 
held in Yakima in September, and as 
usual we had our wool and lamburger 
booths, both of which were a success, 
financially as well as from a promotion 
angle. Lamburgers have made quite a 
name for themselves, so it was no trick 
to make a financial success of this 
project. 

Wool yarn, blankets, neckties, and 
toys were also sold. Mrs. Sheppard 
from the Oregon Mills demonstrated 
the making of the wool toys. We had 
a spinning wheel in operation and also 
carded wool, all of which drew an 
attentive crowd. 


KANSAS 


In October the Yakima chapter held 
its annual Guest Day at the Y. W. C. 
A. Fall decorations were used. Our 
state president served coffee and the 
Yakima chapter president served tea. 
The affair was very well attended. 

Mrs. John Van Wyk, Secretary 





Nebraska Becomes 


Sheepminded 


 Bepsiione: in sheep population dur- 

ing the last five years were shown 
in the September issue of the National 
Wool Grower (page 13). With the ex- 
ception of California and Texas, all of 
the expansion in sheep production ap- 
peared in the Middle West and South, 
and Nebraska was one of the states 
showing an increase, with a total sheep 
population on January 1 this year of 
307,000 head. This was an increase of 
12,000 or 4 per cent over the number 
on hand in that state on January 1, 
1934, 

In a recent issue of the Extension 
Animal Husbandman, published by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Walter Tolman of the Nebraska 








“Special through railroad billing privileges” 
and unexcelled train service attract buyers from 
all sections of the Corn Belt states and eastern 
packing centers. Both buyer and seller are accord- 
ed the lowest possible transportation costs. 

Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around best 
distributing facilities, it is to the advantage of 
every western producer to market in Kansas City. 








The Nation 
Buys Livestock at 


Kansas City 


THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGH- 
TER POINT IN THE UNITED 
C | TT y — STATES AND THE CENTRAL 
WESTERN MARKET WITH LARG- 


EST AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUT- 
ING POWER. 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center 


of Demand——Not on the Edge of It 
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College of Agriculture says that the 
keen interest of farmers of that state in 
sheep is indicated by the fact that last 
year 5,189 farmers attended 139 sheep 
extension meetings as against 191 at- 
tending nine meetings in 1936. The past 
six years of drought and low grain pro- 
duction have turned farmers attention 
from hogs to sheep, he states. 

The big problem in the sheep expan- 
sion program, according to Mr. Tolman, 
is securing good breeding stock and 
prevailing upon the farmers to use it. 
White-faced western yearlings have 
been recommended by the Extension 
Service as foundation stock and as re- 
placements when spring lambs are pro- 
duced, and during the last two years 
cooperative purchases of 12 carloads of 
these ewes have been made by Nebraska 
farmers. 

Farmers are also urged to lamb early, 
feed generously, and market their lambs 
before June 15 when market supplies 
are light and before hot weather and 
worm infestation make feeding condi- 
tions difficult. Docking, castration, 
drenching, and ewe culling are also 
listed as requisites in a successful farm 
sheep program. 
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CORRIEDALES 


The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. -It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
literature and list of breeders. 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicage, Il. 








American Southdown Breeders’ 


Association 

Southdowns won grand champion wether, cham- 
9 pen, and and champion carload of 
lambs, and champion and reserve champion car- 
cass over all breeds at the 1989 Teagsmatiennh. 
Write the Secretary for —— information. 

Ww. L. H ng, Secy., te College, Pa. 
Luther Belden, Pechiet 








SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 


At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 
More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 











The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 397,496 Rambouillets Now 
on Record 


Membership Fee $10.00 





American Rambouillets are dual- 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 








try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 
President 

John K. Madsen.__......Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Vice-President 

Vv ~ oats Texas 
Secretary-Treasu 

Mrs. Dwight Lineage ---+---Marysville, Ohio 

Directors 

W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohio 
Frank L. Hall Crawford, Nebr. 





eS a See San Angelo, Texas 
W. &. Hansen... Collinston, a 
h H. King. . lL 


Josep 

Poatk Bullard me oalit 
For history of the breed, list of 

members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 

address the Secretary. 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 11) 


NEVADA 
Eureka, Eureka C. ounty 


Feed is plentiful, but not green 
enough (November 6). Last year it 
was greener, and therefore of better 
quality. We did not get enough Sep- 
tember and October rains this year. 

Whitefaced, feeder wether lambs have 
been contracted for delivery at home 
at 7% cents, and whitefaced, cross- 
bred ewe lambs at 8% to 9 cents. 

Ewe lambs kept over for breeding 
are about 25 per cent smaller in num- 
ber than last year. 

The going price on straight, fine- 
wooled yearling ewes is $8.50 to $9 a 
head. 

Expenses of running sheep are about 
10 per cent higher than a year or two 
ago. Most of the sheepmen in this 
vicinity will make a fair profit this 
year, however. 

We have had the biggest coyote crop 
in years. Trappers have made big 
catches these last two months. 

We own one-half acre of land per 
ewe, valued with improvements, at $12 
per acre. Taxes are 18 cents per acre. 

Walter Handley 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures were mostly appreci- 


ably above normal, favorable for crop 


and vegetation growth where moisture 
was ample. Showers occurred suffi- 
cient to help pasturage in northern 
counties and some mountain sections 
elsewhere. Some mature range grass 
was damaged by rains in the closing 
days, but generally pastures and ranges 
were improved materially. Livestock 
are in good shape practically every- 
where. 


Blue Lake, Humboldt County 


Prospects for feed on the winter 
ranges are excellent in Humboldt Coun- 
ty (October 30). Early rains started 
the feed earlier than usual. 

No fat lambs have been contracted, 
but are selling from 7 to 8 cents; white- 
faced, feeder wether lambs, 6 to 7 
cents. Crossbred, whitefaced ewe lambs 


are around $5 per head. About the 
same number of ewe lambs as last year 
are being kept over for breeding. 

Straight, fine-wooled yearling ewes 
and also whitefaced, crossbred yearling 
ewes are valued at about $7. 

Running expenses are perhaps 4 
little higher. I would say that all the 
wool growers in this vicinity will show 
some profit this year. 

We own a little less than two acres 
of land per ewe. This is valued at 
about $7 per acre, and taxed about 6 
cents per acre. 

Byron F. McCombs 


OREGON 


Favorable temperatures were re- 
ported, being mostly near or somewhat 
above normal, with no important varia- 
tions. Moderate to locally heavy 
rains occurred in nearly all sections, 
and as a result ranges are good and 
pastures are the best in years. Some 
crop harvests were delayed, but con- 
ditions have largely been favorable for 
livestockmen, and livestock are in good 
condition. 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures persisted several de- 
grees above normal, being highly fa- 
vorable for pastures and ranges, es 
pecially in the western portion where 
rains were heaviest. Precipitation 
was timely and generally highly bene- 
ficial, though much lighter over east- 
ern counties. The crop and grass grow- 
ing season has been much longer than 
usual. Livestock are generally in ex- 
cellent condition, as a result of favor- 
able weather and good feed. 


IDAHO 


Temperatures averaged somewhat 
above normal, being especially high 
during the third week. Light, scatter- 
ed showers occurred occasionally, with 
heavier rains and snows near and im- 
mediately after the close of the month, 
Fall pasturage and winter range for- 
age are very good as a rule, and live- 
stock are doing well, most of them be- 
ing in thriving condition. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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November, 1940 


Buhl, Twin Falls County 


The winter ranges are very good 
(October 31). 

In early June, fat lambs at home 
were being contracted for delivery at 
from $8 to $8.25 per hundred, and on 
October 1, whitefaced, feeder wether 
lambs from $7.50 to $8, and crossbred, 
whitefaced ewe lambs from $8.50 to 
$9.50. About 5 to 10 per cent more 
ewe lambs were kept over for breeding 
than a year ago. 

Straight, fine-wooled ewes are sell- 
ing at $8.50 to $9 per head, and white- 
faced, crossbred yearling ewes from $9 
to $9.50. 

Running expenses are about the same 
this year. All of the sheepmen in this 
section should have a good profit this 
year. 

The Biological Survey trappers are 
decreasing the number of coyotes in 
this part of the country. 

Anton Machacek 


MONTANA 


Seasonal temperatures were general, 
with some spells of fine, warm wea- 
ther. Showers occurred at intervals, 
pretty generally over the state. As a 
result there is an abundance of range 
feed, ranges having greened up as in 
spring in many places. Stubble fields 
are also providing excellent feed, and 
as a consequence livestock are in fine 
shape practically everywhere. 


Belfry, Carbon County 


The range situation has changed 
materially since the heavy rains early 
in October. Now green grass is coming 
(October 15). 

Fat lambs and feeder wether lambs 
have been contracted from 7% to 8 
cents; crossbred ewes from 8 to 8% 
cents. The number of breeding ewe 
lambs kept over is the same as last year. 

Sales of straight, fine-wooled year- 
ling ewes and whitefaced, crossbred 
yearling ewes are being made at from 
$7.50 to $8.50 a head. 

Very little 1940 wool is being held 
unsold on ranches. 

Expenses of running sheep are a 
little higher this year. 

J. V. Higham 


Lewistown, Fergus County 
Feed prospécts are very good in the 


country north and east of here (Octo- 
ber 30). Grasshoppers did a lot of dam- 
age, but fall rains have helped. 

Whitefaced, feeder wether lambs 
have been contracted for delivery at 
home at from 71% to 734 cents, and 
crossbred, whitefaced ewe lambs at 
from 8 to 834 cents. Practically all 
ewe lambs have been held over in this 
section. 

The price range on yearling ewes, 
both fine-wools and whitefaced cross- 
breds, is from $8 to $8.50 a head. 

Owing to the lack of free range and 
higher wages, running expenses are 
about 20 per cent higher this year, but 
all outfits operated on a sound basis 
will show a profit this year. 

Coyote losses are not growing any 
less because government trappers want 
the pelt to develop before they get the 
coyotes. 

We own or lease 5 acres of land per 
ewe. The price asked per acre is from 
$8 to $10. Taxes per acre are from 5 
to 25 cents. 

Joe C. King 


Anaconda, Deerlodge County 


Feed prospects for the winter are 
good in this section. 

Lambs have been contracted at 8 
cents for delivery at home. 

I think running expenses are about 
10 per cent higher than they were one 
cr two years ago. A very small per- 
centage of wool growers here will show 
a profit for 1940. 

Our coyote trouble remains about the 
same. 

Mrs. Gladys Heinrich Knowles 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Temperatures have persisted more 
or less above normal during the entire 
month, over practically the entire state. 
Scattered showers occurred occasion- 
ally, but they were quite inadequate for 
pastures and ranges, and especially for 
deeper rooted farm crops. It has been 
excellent for gathering corn, and rains 
in the last week helped pastures ma- 
terially, but more rain is much needed 
nearly everywhere. Livestock are still 
doing well. 


Newell, Butte County 


Our winter grazing is fair (Novem- 
ber 2). 
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THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent ‘for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 

First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon,, 
California : 

Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; George 
B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; S. P. Nielsen, 
Nephi, Utah 

For History of the Breed, List of Members, 

Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 














American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25¢ 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
~—, and Federal agencies in the U. S. 
T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pre... Leslie L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. ; Direc- 
tor, 4: H. King, Laramie, Wyo. Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. Hultz, ‘007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 
C. V. Wilson, Morgantown, W. Va.; H. C. 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville. Oregon; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, ae Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; M. H. Karker, 
Barrington, Illinois; A. C..Gould, jgntalline. South 
Dakota; Col. E. B. Weatherly, Coch: ran, Georgia; 
3. BS, Mosely, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
For booklet, address the secretary. 











MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and list of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 








SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. . 
Record Bldg., Union Stoek Yards, Chicago, Ill. 














HAMPSHIRES 


Market Lambs in 100 Days 


For hardiness of _ constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 


Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. _ DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
Macmillan Hoopes, Pres., Wilmington, Del. 








Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Feeder lambs have been contracted 
at $7.50 per hundred, and whitefaced 
ewe lambs at from $8.25 to $8.50. 
Compared with one year ago, we have 
about the same number of ewe lambs 
kept over for breeding. 

Straight, fine-wooled yearling ewes 
are going from $7.50 to $8.25; and 
whitefaced, crossbred yearling ewes, 
from $8.50 to $9 a head. 

Our running expenses have been 
about the same the last few years, and 
all outfits in this section should show 
a profit this year. 

Our coyote losses remain about the 
same. Matt Hafner 


WYOMING 


Seasonal temperatures, or somewhat 
above, prevailed most of the month, 
the third week being especially warm. 
Showers occurred at timely intervals, 
and in satisfactory amounts in most 
sections, but the month closes with a 
need for more rain in some central and 
northeastern counties. Elsewhere the 
range and water holes have plenty of 
moisture, for the present. Livestock 
have continued in good to excellent 
condition. 


Savageton, Campbell County 


The range is in excellent condition 
for fall grazing due to late September 
rains. Winter ranges are about 85 per 
cent of normal (November 1). 

Whitefaced, feeder wether lambs 
have been contracted for delivery at 
home at from 7% to 73% cents, and a 
few at $7.85 per hundred. Crossbred, 
whitefaced ewe lambs have been con- 
tracted at 8 cents. The number of ewe 
lambs kept over for breeding is about 
the same as a year ago. 

Whitefaced, crossbred yearling ewes 
have brought $8 per head. 

Running expenses are about the 
same, with shearing a little higher the 
last two years. Probably 95 per cent 
of the wool growers in this vicinity will 
have a substantial profit in 1940. 

Coyotes have been about the same 
for the last ten years. Some improve- 
ment is noted when a state bounty is 
paid. 

We own 6 acres of land per ewe, 
valued at $3 an acre, and taxed about 
5 cents per acre. 

H. A. Schlautman 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933 
Of National Wool Grower, published 
monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah, for Octo- 
ber 1, 1940. 
ss. 


State of Utah 
County of Salt Lake 
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COMMERCIAL 


CAMP WAGONS 


Ahlander Mfg. Co. 


EARTAGS, BRANDS, ETC. 


©. M. Franklin Serum Co.......................c....... 
Kleffman Lock Snare Co. 

Parke, Davis & 

Salt Lake Stamp Co 


FEEDS AND FEED YARDS 


Globe Mills ....... a 
Morris Feed Yards... 
Mutual Seed Co sone 
National Cottonseed Products Assn... 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.... eSATA 


HOTELS 
EE NOD sce ssese Steers sands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Association of American Railroads. 

Mountain States Tel. and Tel. Co. 
Paragon Printing Co 
Safeway Stores, Inc. : 
Salt Lake Engraving Co. 
Peter Spraynozzle 





STOCK YARDS AND COMMISSION FIRMS 


Chicago Union Stock Yards Co.. 

John Clay & C 

Denver Union Stock Yards Co. 

Kansas City Stock Yards Co....... : 
Omaha Union Stock Yards Co................. 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards... 


WOOL, HIDES AND PELTS 


Houghton Wool Co... 

Idaho Falls Animal Products Co. 
Idaho Hide and Tallow Co... : 
Merrion & Wilkins... 

Pacific Wool Growers. 


Fred Chandler ...... 
Corriedale, Inc. . 
eS «Sen need 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


American Corriedale: Association...... ae 
American & Delaine Merino Record Assn... 4 
American Hampshire Sheep Assn............. bailed 
Amrican Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Assn.............42 
American Shropshire Registry Assn... s 
American Southdown Breeders Assn 

American Suffolk Sheep Society...... 

National Corriedale Sheep Assn..................... 
National Suffolk Sheep Assn 
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The National Wool Grower, 


Before me, a Notary Public in and fop 
the State and county aforesaid, personally” 
appeared F, R. Marshall, who, having beey 
duly sworn according to law, deposes ang 
says that he is the editor and business man- 
ager of the National Wool Grower and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner. 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub. 
lication for the date ‘we in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 


publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 


Publisher, National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation Co.; editor and business manager, F, 
R. Marshall, 509 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


2. That the owner is: 


National Wool Growers Association, an 
unincorporated body, 509 McCornick Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah (C. B. Wardlaw, Del 
Rio, Texas, and F. R. Marshall, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, president and secretary, respec- 
tively), and thirteen unincorporated state 
wool growers’ associations. 


3. That the known bondholders, 


curities are: 
None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, § 


giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain not 


only the list of stockholders and security 7 


holders as they appear upon the books of 


the company but also, in cases where the 


stockholder or security holder appears upon ~ 


the-books of the company as trustee or in 


any other fiduciary relation, the name of the ~ 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two | 


paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 


fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 7 


circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 
F. R. MARSHALL 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
3rd day of October, 1940. 

(Seal) BRIGHAM CLEGG, 

Notary Public. 


(My commission expires May 16, 1943.) 


mort- | 
gagees, and other security holders owning | 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total” 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 7 











